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A; z : | : @ Here is a bakery promotion that will boost your 
“€ sales, not for just a few days, but for an entire 
“fs Sk year! It offers a complete and different merchan- 


dising campaign for every month of the year. 
Thousands of bakers are already profiting through 
its use. 


@ OVER 250 COLORFUL DISPLAY PIECES 


Every one of the twelve promotions includes 
sufficient display material and other merchandis- 
ing aids to conduct a full-scale campaign. 


@ FORMULAS BY THE NATION'S EXPERTS 


Cakes and pies by W. E. “‘Bill’’ Broeg and Monroe 
Boston Strause. 


@ NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY SUPPORT 


Publicity stories on the featured products are run 
in the food section of leading newspapers. House- 
wives are urged to patronize their local bakeries 
and buy the featured pie or cake. 


* ALL YOURS AT NO EXTRA COST 


The “Prometion of the Month”’ is yours at no ex- 
tra cost with the purchase of Velvet Cake Flour. 
Or, you can subscribe to it for only $5.00. If you 
have not yet sent for this profit-building service, 
fill out and send in this coupon today. 


a International 
BAKERY PROVED MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 






















“PROMOTION OF THE MONTH” International Milling Company Mi polis 1, Mi if 


















—_—— 


Enclosed, please find my check or money order in the amount of $5.00. This pays 
for my subscription to the ‘PROMOTION OF THE MonTnH"’ in full. Please send the | 
first in the series of twelve monthly merchandising kits. The remaining eleven are 


to be sent to me one each month for the next eleven consecutive months. Caen 


a 
Please give me further information as to how I can receive the “PROMOTION OF | 
THE MonTH” without cost with the purchase of Velvet Cake Flour. ! _| 


Bakery Name 
Address 
City State 











Attention of: 
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Eeny...meeny..,miney...mo..,. 


Where will half these children go? 


: 4 
















Here’s one of the big questions we’re going to have 
to answer this school year. With more children than 
ever before starting to school, many communities are 
facing the prospect of half-day schooling for their 
children. Is this the best education America can pro- 
vide? Are our children going to get the books, teach- 
ers, schools and equipment that they deserve? Or are 
we going to let overcrowded schools and outdated 


Practical ways you 
can help our schools! 
Free booklet shows how you can 
help your child get the best edu- 
cation possible. Practical ex- 
planation of what you can do, 
Don’t delay — mail coupon now! 














facilities rob the future citizens-of our community a 
aa : 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

of the education so necessary to a strong and vital = 4 sania Sinaia Wd i 

+a? Te? ! : " ease send me free et “How Can 
America’ It’s up to you! The education of our young Citizens Help Their Schools?” 
sters is in your hands! 

Name 
In cooperation with the National Address 
Citizens Commission for the Public City. Zone___ State q 











Schools and The Advertising Council. 








Contributed in the public interest by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 














Nate UULET 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873 
A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 


The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 


H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 

WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Vice President 

HARVEY E. YANTIS, Secretary 

THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 
WILFRED E. LINGREN, Advertising Sales Executive 
EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager | 
JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 

CARL R. VETTER, Advertising Production Manager 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 

FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Bakery Editor 
ROGER BERGLUND, News Editor 
DONALD NETH, Editorial Assistant 
EMMET J. HOFFMAN, Editorial Assistant 
L. R. McDONALD, Research Director 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE 
(114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Special Sales Representative 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Assistant Manager 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 
(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 
DON E. ROGERS, Manager 
HENRY S. FRENCH, Assistant Manager 


FOREIGN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 7-8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 


CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 


TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C WA 82. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for post- 
age to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 
advise a this change. 





SERVICE MEADQUARTERS 908 THE BULLING AMD GRAIN INDUSTRIAS 
ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 

















For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6&6 HOYT COMPANY 
L_AKa ciry , MInnesortra 


0 
“es ; 
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Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


© 
Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
* 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
° 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 














MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 





There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON C0. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 





ENCORE 





MIiELLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 














CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 


HV ing 
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— ae Our Merchandising Department is equipped to make scien- 
ah 7) tific selection of wheats of superior milling and baking 
varieties for you. Our large storage capacity permits accurate 
binning of wheat of top milling and baking qualities. Let 
us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 


BORK BRS W711 AY Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








| OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN °« FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR a J. P. BURRUS, presioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mar. 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 





CONTINUING A TRADITION OF UNSURPASSED 
QUALITY IN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS with... 


a Cake and Cracker 
Flour for every 
Purpose 


Vatier & Spies Milling Company 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


cohen apne Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Francis J. Firzpatrrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 





Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristopHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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No. 1 of a series 


How Bemis makes 


GOOD multiwall bags 





for you 


A. R. Ewing, director of the Bemis Paper Con- 
trol Laboratory, has twenty-nine years’ expe- 
rience in this field. He is shown operating the 
laboratory’s electro-hydraulic tensile tester, 
one of the many precision devices that go to 
make the Bemis laboratory probably the most 
complete in the country devoted entirely to 
bag papers. 





Use good paper...test it...prove it! 


Bemis sets high standards for the various papers used in 
making Bemis Multiwall Bags. And we are able to 
maintain these standards because we buy our paper from a 
variety of top sources. These multiple sources 

are the key ... if one should fall below par, 

the others are there to supply our needs. We 

don’t have to take less than the best. 


& 
B e } ; i 1 General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo; 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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3 BAKER FLOURS Te 
on lahing consisienot 
that hand to beat 







Wa 






SALINA, KANSAS 











Complete Facilities for Sewing the Milling Industry 





MEMBERS OFFICE S&S: ; 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITy, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
FT. WORTH GRAIN a COTTON EXCH, 


? 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH, OPERATING: Founded by Fred Ublmann 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 


ENID, OKLA, 
WINN:PEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS 


IN KANSAS CITY— 


4,000,000 BUSHELS CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 













































To build a bread business you must 
have customers who come back day 
after day ...and steady customers 
want the same high quality in every 
loaf they buy. POLAR BEAR flour 
has a fifty-year reputation for uniform 
top quality. 





4 FOUNDED BY 
> ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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ITS IN THE RECORD CANADA'S 






SPRING WHEAT FLOURS f / Wh — WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CANADIAN CRE AM _OF Sy vig ‘ MONARCH 


ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


| Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
a | Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


OATMEAL 














Specialists in IIilling 
lanadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 
PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION National Flour 


AW - SASKATOON 


NTREAL + MONCTON 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 





DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 





WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS. "LAKURON’ 

















CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. TORONTO, CANADA 





s 























. QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 ' 
* e * e 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 
Cable Add ¥ mh 
“H AST I NGS 24 Se th CA eo 
Montreal Sey USED 


"sen wee 
sae veteee 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


a 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


rs 
x 
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'T-¥ ge) t le Me) am Koll] aan le) oF 


=~ Severs WESTERN STAR 
“Bread is the KANSAS STAR 
Staff of Litre” GOLDEN CREST 






In your search for better 





bread, don’t overlook the 
loaf improvement you can 


get from the extra quality 















of these Star flours. 


GIBRALTAR | KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


UTM @reyatve)ifeleli-vo im atelt] am st1| a Oop The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” SALINA, KANSAS 


-Wichita, Kansas 











HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 





NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


ESTABLISHED 1868 CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
wee . OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
Also ( hoice Blue-Stem and Hard WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
’ ae ,) 
opring Patents MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE RESIDENT PARTNERS 





912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


Generel Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON VICTOR 6622 


Mills et Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, end Athena, Oregon 
Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 



































CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


. “nn: f “fs BP Se _. 

Wheat that meets exacting milling ——al f-4 ~ Be a 
requirements as to quality and protein V4 . oA boxe ’ 

can be furnished from modern, stra- sn Ng 


tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 
St. Paul Minneapolis f 


A « 

















Y Oe 


ee os , 
ec D >> 
° A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- %o% - 3 : 4 ALU 
“Diamond D” sisiiaeisss cuits | By pS are HM pul SE he Sly ow) ame y wey 
2 : ; tool from Montana Spring Wheat. (Translated means: “It’s amazing how many things 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated you can make out of *KEN-PRINTS.”) 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING "Available from Percy Kent Bag Company, Inc. 
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For that old-fashioned aroma, taste and flavor... 
use this fancy, short patent spring 


wheat flour that makes fine-textured, 





* e one ° eee ea, orc ARARER 
silky loaves with a brilliant white crumb color. “ srsecanntCOMP aay 





‘a 
_ oy 
Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 


DIVISION OF ARTHER-DANIELS- MIDLAND COMPANY 





GEeneR at OPFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Daily Average Flour Output Down 





U.S. AVERAGE FOR DECEMBER 
ESTIMATED AT 747,900 SACKS 





Month’s Total Off 11.8°,, from November, Daily Average 
Down 19.8%—December Average Lowest 
in 1953 Calendar Year 


U.S. wheat flour production totaled 
16,453,000 sacks during December, 
The Northwestern Miller estimates 
Output averaged 747,900 
the 22-working-day month. 

Total December production was 
down 11.8% from the November out- 
put of 18,653,000 sacks. On a daily 
average basis, 


sacks for 


December production 
was off 19.8% from November, when 
the was 932,700 sacks. The 
difference in percentages is explained 
by the fact that December had two 
more working days than November. 

The December daily average of 
747,900 sacks, as shown in the chart 
below, was the lowest average of the 
calendar year. 


average 


Compared with a year earlier, total 
December production was down 
13.4%. The total for December of 
1952 was 18,990,000 sacks and the 
daily average was 863,000 sacks. The 


daily average last month thus was 
13.3% less than the average a year 
earlier. 


The Northwestern Miller estimate 
of December flour production of 16,- 
453,000 sacks is derived from reports 
received from mills in the principal 
production centers and regions which 
are believed to account for approxi- 
mately 73% of total U.S. output 

Mills which report production fig- 
ures to the Miller accounted for out- 
put of 11,945,300 sacks during De- 
cember. That figure was adjusted to 
reflect 100% of U.S. production, with 
the resultant estimate of 16,453,000 
sacks. The daily average of 747,900 
sacks was obtained by dividing the 
calendar month total by 22, the num- 
ber of working days in the month 

All Show Decreases 

All of the production centers and 
regions showed decreases in daily 
average output in December as com- 
pared with November. 

Minneapolis and Buffalo, two of 
the “Big Three” milling centers, 
showed decreases of more than 20% 
A smaller percentage decrease was 
reported for the third center, Kansas 
City 

Daily average output at Buffalo 
was down 25,600 sacks, or 22.2%, to 
89.500 sacks in December: the No- 
vember average was 115,100 sacks 

Minneapolis production on a daily 
average basis was down 13,100 sac'xs, 
or 24.6%, to 40,200 sacks in Decem- 
ber; the November average was 53,- 
300 sacks 

Kansas City’s daily average 
down 9,300 sacks, or 17.2%, to 44,700 
sacks in December; the average for 
November was 54,000 sacks 


was 


The daily average production of in- 
terior Northwest mills which report 
production statistics to The North- 
western Miller showed a decrease of 
23.5% in December. The December 
average was 74,800 sacks, compared 
with 97,800 sacks in November 

For the Northwest as a whole 


Minneapolis plus the interior mills re- 
porting to the Miller—the daily aver- 
age in December was 115,000 sacks, 
which represents a decrease of 23.9% 
from the November figure of 151,100 
sacks. 

Southwest Production 

Mills in the interior southwest 
group reporting to the Miller showed 
an average production of 157,200 
sacks a day in December—or 18.3% 
less than the November average of 
192,600 sacks. 

For the Southwest as a whole 
Kansas City plus interior mills re- 
porting to the Miller—daily average 
production in December was off 
18.1% from November. The Decem- 
ber average for this group was 201,- 
900 sacks, compared with the Novem- 
ber average of 246,600 sacks. 

Mills in the North Pacific Coast 
area which report production figures 
to the Miller had a daily average out- 
put of 49,800 sacks in December, or 
11.2% less than the November aver- 
age of 56,100 sacks. 

Seattle-Tacoma, with an average 
of 31,400 sacks in December, showed 
a decrease of 11% from November, 
when the average was 35,300 sacks. 
Portland showed an average of 10,900 





U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR DECEMBER, 1953 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% of production. Ad 
justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are b lieved to accou tt 
for approximately 73 of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 


BUFFALO 
ee eer 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Interior 


SOUTHWEST 


Seattle-Tacoma 
CO eer ee 
Interior North Pacific 


NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST. 


pw a eee rr 
Percent of U.S. Total ..+.....<-:. 

ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. 

AVERAGE PER DAY 














Dec., Nov., Dec., 

1953 1953 1952 
1,968,400 2,301,600 2,199,800 
884,200 1,067,000 1,239,200 
1,646,500 1,956,600 1,956,600 
2,530,700 8,023,600 8,195,700 
983,700 1,080,200 1,067,600 
3,457,800 3,852,000 4,031,600 
4,441,500 4,932,200 5,099,200 
690,400 706,400 737,800 
239,800 228,100 230,900 
164,500 188,600 175,100 
1,094,700 1,123,100 1,148,800 
1,909,900 2,180,500 2,339.500 
11,945,300 18,560,900 138,978,000 

72.6 72.7 73.8 

16,453,000 18,653,000 18,990,000 
747,900 932,700 863,000 





Interior mills in the area which re- 
port to the Miller had an average of 
7,500 sacks in December, down 20.2% 
from the November average of 9,400 
sacks. 

In the central and southeastern 
states, mills reporting output figures 
to The Northwestern Miller showed 
a daily average production of 86,800 
sacks in December, which represents 
a decrease of 20.3% from the No- 
vember average of 109,000 sacks. 

Data for all reporting sections are 
contained in the accompanying ta- 
ble. The daily average trend for the 


CHICAGO MILLERS CLUB 
TO HEAR PANEL JAN. 21 


CHICAGO—-The regular meeting of 
the Chicago Millers Club is scheduled 
for the evening of Jan. 21 at the 
Chicago Furniture Mart, Chicago. A 
panel discussion on “Competition for 
the Food Dollar’ will provide the 
program. 

To serve on the panel will be How- 
ard Lampman, Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute; Andrew Duncan, Cereal Insti- 
tute, and A. Wilson, Jewel Foods. 
The meeting will be held in the Sun 

















sacks in December, or 4.4% less than. calendar year is illustrated in the Room, and will get underway at 
the November figure of 11,400 sacks. chart below. 6:30 p.m. 
US. Daily Average Flour Production by Months 
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DAILY AVERAGE OUTPUT DOWN—Wheat flour pro- 
duction by U.S. Mills during December averaged 747,900 
sacks, according to an estimate made by The North- 
western Miller. That figure is based on reports received 
from mills which account for approximately 73% of the 


the Miller. 





nation’s total output. It represents a decrease of 19.8% 
from the November average of 932,700 sacks reported by 
The chart also shows that the December 
average was down from a year earlier and was the 
lowest average in the 1958 calendar year. 
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Peavey Gets Russell - Miller Control 





AGENT NOTIFIES STOCKHOLDERS; 
OFFER EXTENDED TO JAN. 19 





“Integration Under One Ownership” Commended by 
Russell-Miller President; Purchase of All Stock 
Would Cost F. H. Peavey & Co. $8.4 Million 


MINNEAPOLIS — Control of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. passed into 
the hands of F. H. Peavey & Co. Jan. 
8 with the acceptance by Russell- 
Miller stockholders of the Peavey 
offer to buy at $36 share. 

Although the offer to buy was ex- 
tended to Jan, 19, Piper, Jaffray & 
Hopwood notified common stockhold- 
ers that “substantially more than 
165,000 shares’ had been deposited 
with the escrow agent. The extension 
was made to enable other stockhold- 
ers to sell to Peavey, the broker said. 

M. F. Mulroy, president of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., made the 
following statement Jan. 8: 

“Controlling interest in Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. has passed into 
new hands. We, of Russell-Miller, rec- 
ognize that the acquisition of con- 
trolling stock by F. H. Peavey & Co. 
represents not only the bringing to- 
gether of two important grain and 
milling institutions but the integra- 
tion under one ownership of non- 
competing facilities that will permit 
broader, more efficient and more eco- 
nomical service to the consumer. 

“Because the business philosophies, 
operating policies and employee bene- 
fit programs of the two companies 
have been so similar, we have great 
confidence in the future. The Peavey 
management has given assurance 
that the brand names and long-rec- 
ognized high quality of Occident 
products would be serupulously main- 
tained—-and that all executives and 


employees who desire to continue 
their work with Russell-Miller and 
prove capable can be free from 
worry. 

“Speaking for Russell-Miller exec- 
utives and employees, we, in turn, 
are glad to pledge to the Peavey or- 
ganization our loyalty and coopera- 
tion in carrying on a smooth, unin- 
terrupted operation and our whole- 
hearted effort in helping the new 
affiliated enterprise to continue to 
serve the consumer with high quality 
products.” 

Earlier in the week, executives of 
the Russell-Miller company sent a let- 
ter to stockholders advising them that 
“it is not likely that any better offer 
for all of the stock of the company 
will be made before the present offer 
expires.” The letter went on to say: 
“We wish to say to those who are 
holding their stock out of loyalty to 
our company or to its management 
that we see no reason why they should 
further postpone their decision on 
that ground. 

“Under these circumstances every 
stockholder of the company, includ- 
ing the officers, has to decide for 
himself whether he should or should 
not sell his stock.” | 

The text of the Piper, Jaffray & 
Hopwood letter to Russell-Miller 
common stockholders: said: 

“Our offer of Dec. 16, 1953, to buy, 
for the account of F. H. Peavey & 
Co., the common stock of Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. at $36 per share, 





Comparative Flour Production 
Rankings Unchanged by Merger 


MINNEAPOLIS — The passing of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. control to 
F. H. Peavey & Co. last week had 
no major effect on comparative mill- 
ing capacities within the top com- 
panies. 

General Mills, Ine., Minneapolis, 
remains at the top of the list with a 
wheat flour capacity of 135,600 sacks 
(100 |b.) each 24-hour day. Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine., Minneapolis, is second 
with 89,300 sacks. 

Some milling industry statisticians 
thought that the new consolidation 
might unseat the International Mill- 
ing Co, from its third place spot, but 
International's 67,900-sack U.S. ca- 
pacity is still well ahead of the 58,- 
900-sack capacity of the new Peavey- 
Russell-Miller combine. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
is now in fifth place behind the con- 
solidated firm with 46,150 sacks. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. was 
in fifth place with 39,500 sacks ca- 
pacity; King Midas Flour Mills, the 
F. H, Peavey & Co. milling unit, was 
on the edge of the first ten with a 
capacity of 19,400 sacks prior to the 
consolidation, 

Russell-Miller plants and their ca- 


pacities in 100 lb. sacks per 24-hour 
day are: Buffalo, N.Y., 10,000; Alton, 
Ill., 11,100; Dallas, Texas, 6,500; Min- 


neapolis (idle) 6,500; Valley City, 
N.D., 2,900; Grand Forks, N.D., 2,200; 
Minot, N.D., 2,200; Mandan, N.D., 


1,700; Billings, Mont., 2,900, and Sid- 
ney, Mont., (idle) 1,300. The two idle 
mills are not included in the capacity 
figure of 39,500 sacks. 

King Midas Flour Mills operates 
plants at Minneapolis, 2,400 sacks; 
Hastings, Minn., 8,400 sacks, and Su- 
perior, Wis., 8,600 sacks. 

International Milling Co. operates 
plants at Buffalo, N.Y., 15,000 sacks; 
Detroit, Mich., 6,600; Davenport, 
Iowa, 5,200; New Prague, Minn., 
5,100; St. Paul, Minn., 4,300; Green- 
ville, Texas, 4,300; Wabasha, Minn., 


3,400; Baldwinsville, N.Y., 2,500; 
Ponca City, Okla., 2,400, and the 
Federal Mill, Lockport, N.Y., 1,800 


sacks. 

Also owned by International are 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas, 
with 6,700 sacks capacity and three 
units of the former Midland Flour 
Milling Co. totaling 10,600 sacks 
These figures are included in the 
International total of 67,900 sacks 





has been accepted by the holders of 
substantially more than 165,000 
shares. We are, therefore, obligated 
to buy all deposited shares for F. H. 
Peavey & Co. 

“Confirmations with checks in pay- 
ment will be mailed by Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis as soon 
as possible. 

“Our offer which has been extended 
to Jan. 19 will be kept open for other 
stockholders.” 

Officials of the Peavey firm made 
the following statement when the 
change in control was announced: 

“In connection with the acquisition 
of the controlling interest of Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., F. H. Peavey & 
Co. again wishes to state that it is 
its intention that the business of 
Russell-Miller will continue to be 
operated in the same manner and on 
the same high plane as at the present 
time. 

“This means that, among other 
things, it is Peavey & Co.'s intent 
that the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
will maintain its operation as a sepa- 
rate corporation; that management 
personnel who desire to continue their 
work and prove capable of doing so 
will continue in Russell-Miller’s serv- 
ice; that the brand names of Russell- 
Miller, which enjoy such a fine repu- 
tation, will be carried on; and that 
the buying and selling operations of 
Russell-Miller will be continued along 
present lines,” 

The Peavey company offered Dec. 
16 to buy outstanding Russell-Miller 
stock at $36 a share. The offer was 
conditioned upon its being accepted 
by the holders of 165,000 of the 234,- 
112 shares of presently outstanding 
Russell-Miller common stock. The of- 
fer expired at the close of business 
Jan. 7, but, as the offer stipulat- 
ed, was extended for 12 additional 
days. Purchase of all of the outstand- 
ing stock would cost the Peavey com- 
pany about $8.4 million. 

The Russell-Miller stock is not 
listed on any exchange but is traced 
over the counter at brokerage houses. 


The most recent sales were report- 
ed made at $20.12% share. 
On Dec. 19 Russell-Miller execu- 


tives sent a letter to common stock- 
holders in which it was indicated that 
the book value of the company’s com- 
mon stock as of June 30, 1953, was 
$18,635,483, or $79.59 a share. The 
letter listed book values of plant 
properties and it also listed appraisal 
values. Company income information 
also was included. 

Later, on Dec, 22, Piper, Jaffray & 
Hopwood, brokers for the Peavey 
firm, also sent a letter to the Russell- 
Miller stockholders. The letter said, 
in part: “We believe that you will 
wish to consider not only book value, 
but also earnings, dividends, market 
price range, and other relevant fac- 
tors.” The letter called attention to 
percentages based on earnings and 
dividends for the year ended June 30, 
1953, and it cited a market price 
range for the stock. (The North- 
western Miller, Dec. 22, Jan. 5.) 

Russell-Miller, producer of Occi- 
dent brand flour and feeds and one of 
the largest milling firms in the U\S., 
also owns extensive grain storage fa- 
cilities, totaling 22,323,000 bu. capac- 
ity according to the firm's last annual 
report. This includes terminal eleva- 
tor space at Minneapolis, Duluth and 
Buffalo totaling 12,520,000 bu.; flour 
mill elevator space at Alton, Ill., Dal- 
las, Texas, and North Dakota and 


Montana mills totaling 3,363,000 bu 
and country elevator capacity of 
6,440,000 bu. Of its 140 country eleva- 
tors 88 are located in North Dakota 
and 52 in Montana. 

Russell-Miller lists its formula feed 
production capacity at 1,255 tons per 
24-hour day. Plants are located at 
Minneapolis; Billings, Miles City and 
Sidney, Mont.; Bismarck, Minot and 
Valley City, N.D., and East St. Louis 
and Jerseyville, Ill. Its feed is han- 
dled by most of its country elevators 

The active flour milling capacity of 
Russell-Miller is 39,500 sacks a 24- 
hour day, including mills at Alton, 
Ill; Valley City, N.D.; Buffalo; Bill- 
ings, Mont.; Mandan, N.D.; Dallas; 
Grand Forks, N.D., and Minot, N.D 
The Sidney, Mont., and Minneapolis 
mills are idle. 

F. H. Peavey & Co., one of the na- 
tion’s largest grain firms and parent 
company of King Midas Flour Mills 
and King Midas Feed Mills, owns 
extensive country elevator capacity in 
Minnesota and North and South Da- 
kota. Its terminal elevator capacity 
totals 32 million bushels at Minne- 
apolis, Omaha, Duluth-Superior and 
Fort William, Canada. 

King Midas Flour Mills operates 
wheat flour milling capacity totaling 


19,400 sacks per 24-hour day. Rye 
flour capacity is 1,000 sacks daily 
Mills are located at Minneapolis, 


Hastings, Minn., and Superior, Wis. 

King Midas Feed Mills, a Peavey 
division, is in the process of complet- 
ing a new feed mill at Minneapolis. 
Its capacity will be 200 tons per 
8-hour shift. The plant is expected to 
be ready for operation soon. 

Peavey divisions in the U.S. include 
Peavey Elevators, the country divi- 
sion; Globe Elevators: Van Dusen 
Harrington Co., and Omaha Elevator 
co, i has Canadian elevator 
operations, which are handled by the 
National! Grain Co., Ltd. 


also 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


Standard Milling 
Operating Net 
Shows Big Gain 


KANSAS CITY—-Standard Milling 
Co., Kansas City, reported net oper- 
ating profit for the six months ended 
Nov. 30 of $455,721, or $1.21 a com- 
mon share, compared with a net loss 
of $111,421 in the like 1952 period. 

Paul Uhlmann, president, said no 
provision for federal income taxes 
will be required and none was in- 
cluded in the statement for the six 
months. In addition there was a loss 
on the sale of old machinery and this 
figure was not taken into considera- 
tion in the interim report, he said 
The loss on the machinery was great- 
er than the net earnings shown and 
thus there will be no tax on the earn- 
ings this year, he said 

Profit from operations for the six 
months was $712,892 Interest 
charges were $192,053 and provision 
for depreciation was $65,118. 

For the second quarter ended Noy 
30, net profit from operations was 
$203,488, which included $50,000 ex- 
pense in connection with closing of 
mills. No comparison with 1952 was 
available. Income from sales and 
services was $4,821,204 for the quar- 
ter. 
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William 


M. Rand 


ANNUAL MEETING PLANNED 


BY ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE 
ST. LOUIS William M. Rand, 
Deputy director of the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration in Washing- 
ton and a former president of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the annual dinner 
meeting of the 118-year-old Mer- 
chants Exchange of St. Louis, Jan. 
20, in the Park Plaza Hotel. 


The Merchants Exchange is known 
oldest organized grain ex- 
change in America, according to Ross 
A. Woolsey, Jr., president of the Ex- 
change 

An attendance of 
300 is anticipated 


Mr. Rand 


as the 


approximately 


retired as president of 
Monsanto in 1951 and resigned from 
Monsanto’s board of directors in 
March, 1953, to take his present gov- 


ernment post. The FOA, headed by 
Harold E. Stassen, was established in 
1953 by President Eisenhower to 
handle the Point-Four Program. 

In 1945, the same year he became 
president of Monsanto, Mr. Rand was 
named one of the principal represent- 
atives on President Truman’s Labor- 


Management Conference in Washing- 
ton. Mr. Rand, who has been in the 
chemical industry for almost 35 
years, was at one time on the board 
of directors of seven large companies 
in the U.S. He is a graduate of Har- 
vard University 

Toastmaster for this annual meet- 
ing, scheduled for 6:30 p.m. in the 
Tiara Room, will be H. Robert 
Diercks, a past president of the Ex- 
change who is now with a grain com- 
pany in Minneapolis 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Possible U.S. Edible Oil Trade with 
Russia May Help DrawlIron Curtain 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—A broad develop- 
ment in trade between the U.S, and 
Russia and its satellite nations may 
be in the making and be effected 
shortly if a contemplated exchange 
of U.S. surpluses of edible fats and 
oils for either gold or Russian sup- 
plies of strategic materials is con- 
summated. 

This information was made avail- 
able to The Northwestern Miller this 
week after it had been learned in 
government channels that U.S. fat 
and oil interests had under consider- 
ation at the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture a proposal to sell to Russia 
a substantial quantity of edible fats 

allegedly cottonseed oil and butter 
—a transaction in which the USS. 
entrepreneur would act as the mid- 
dleman buying Commodity Credit 
Corp. stocks and making such deal 
as he could with the Russian govern- 
ment or its satellite countries. 

It is understood that the transac- 
tion may involve as much as 250,000 
tons of edible fats. No definite esti- 
mate is made of the breakdown of 
the supply between butter and cot- 
tonseed oil, but it is suspected that 
the CCC sales price for these com- 
modities would be on the present of- 
fering basis of cottonseed oil of 12%¢ 
Ib. f.o.b. East Coast for both the oil 
and the butter. Unconfirmed estimates 
indicate that as much as 100,000 tons 
of butter would be involved and 150,- 
000 tons of cotton oil. 

Nobody in responsible positions 
within the government can confirm 
the detailed shipments of the com- 
modities involved, but they are will- 
ing to admit that the transaction is 
under serious consideration and like- 
ly of a successful conclusion. 


Would Remove Heavy CCC Burden 

If achieved, the lifting of such a 
quantity of the U.S. surpluses of 
these commodities would remove a 
heavy burden now borne by CCC, 
which holds more than 300 million 
pounds of butter and nearly 900 mil- 
lion pounds of cottonseed oil. 

It has been learned that the trade 
proposal was initiated by a USS. oil 
industry processor and submitted to 
high officials within USDA who are 
said to have given tacit approval if 
certain other aspects of the domestic 
political situation were met. This 
condition infers that congressional 
sources of opposition to trade behind 
the iron curtain could be stilled be- 
fore the administration and USDA 
gave public approval to the deal. 

If, as now expected, the deal will 
clear and be announced shortly, it 
would be a land-mark in the course 
of trade and political relationship be- 
tween the U.S. and Russia. If this 
favorable turn in trade relations is 
effected it could mean a broad re- 
opening of trade between West and 
East Europe and provide a market 
for consequential parts of some of 
the U.S. surplus commodities now 
lying stagnant in CCC stocks. 


Iron Curtain Trade Urged 


As this specific transaction be- 


comes public it is important to note 
that the Foreign Operations admini- 
strator, Harold Stassen, is reported 
to have said that he favors a broader 
concept of trade between the West 
and East as a starting point of im- 


proved political relations between 
this country and Russia and its satel- 
lites. The Stassen position is not new, 
since it is believed that he has con- 
sistently urged that one major way 
to pierce the iron curtain is through 
trade, much as the way the stocking 
salesman gets his foot in the apart- 
ment door to introduce his wares. 

It is said that Mr. Stassen believes 
trade now in non-strategic materials 
will open the iron curtain to gradual 
improvement in understanding be- 
tween the East and West with the 
ultimate goal to bring about an end 
to the jingoism in both spheres. 

Deal Thought “Logical” 

The contemplated deal in US. 
stocks of edible fats at this time is 
logical, since it is suspected on firm 
grounds that there is a real deficit 
in edible fats in Russia and its cap- 
tive nations. Other U.S. agricultural 
surpluses are not as readily available 
for East-West trade at this time. But 
the important thing, observers feel, 
is that if this deal is achieved, it 
marks the first big break in the iron 
curtain which could lead to a sub- 
stantial cross-trade between the two 
contesting forces. 

The Russian point of view on this 
matter is not available, but if the 
Russians’ need for edible oils is any- 
thing like as serious as informed re- 
ports indicate, U.S. willingness to ex- 
change surpluses of butter and cot- 
ton oil for either gold or materials 
may be a large factor in pending ne- 
gotiations with them on such major 
items as atomic energy and other 
matters of sharp controversy in 
Western Europe. 

Official Approval Questionable 

On the domestic front, it is again 
difficult to appraise home reaction to 
an official okay of an exchange of 
this kind. From the viewpoint of the 
farmers’ bloc in Congress, it is hard 
to see wherein they would seriously 
object, since this deal could lift a big 
part of the burdensome surpluses of 
butter and cottonseed oil. States like 
Wisconsin, which are suffering from 
the overhang of CCC stocks of but- 
ter, and the Cotton Belt, which feels 
the impact of almost a year’s supply 
of cotton oil, might find it difficult to 
oppose a deal of this kind or magni- 
tude. 

Informed government officials say 
that obviously some critics could say 
anything which improved the well- 
being of the population of Russia 
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could be classified as a strategic ma- 
terial. But as far as the Russian 
armies are concerned it is under- 
stood that their rations are excellent 
and the use of these edible fats from 
the U.S. would be largely sent into 
civilian use. 

This contemplated exchange of our 
edible fats for either Russian gold or 
materials may mark the first big 
break in the diplomatic impasse in 
the cold war, leading to other and 
broader deals not only between Rus- 
sia but Red China and this nation. 


Red China Trade Hinted 

From the viewpoint of Western 
diplomatic relationships if, as re- 
ported, U.S. officials are looking with 
strong favor on this transaction, this 
deal would indicate a leaning on the 
part of U.S. officials toward the 
British position regarding Red China. 
The U.K. has steadily held that real- 
ity required the recognition of the 
Communist regime in China to main- 
tain the economic balance of world 
trade. ’ 

Such a trend would have markedly 
favorable effects in the Far East 
where the Japanese economy slows 
down as the U.S. war activities in 
Korea slacken. Japan seeks foreign 
outlets for its industry and the Chi- 
nese mainland is its first natural 
outlet. 

Other products which might be im- 
mediately in demand by Russia if 
the iron curtain is breached in the 
proposed deal for edible oils include 
linseed oil, of which the U.S. still has 
a consequential stockpile. It is prob- 
able that U.S. officials, in their effort 
to effect an understanding through 
trade, would be reluctant to include 
strategically potential materials such 
as cotton linters and cotton itself at 
this time. 

It is impossible to assign the credit 
for the sponsorship of this transac- 
tion in edible oils at this time, or 
until the deal is publicly announced 
as cleared. It might be suspected that 
if events work out to a satisfactory 
end some large measure of credit 
must be given to FOA Director 
Harold Stassen, who has consistently 
seen a ray of light in an otherwise 
pitch-black darkness. 

--— BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF Lire 
KANSAS FIRM TO EXPAND 

Little River, Kansas—-Burke Grain, 
Inc., will add 600,000 bu. elevator 
space to its Little River Kansas, plant 
early this year. 








‘$1 Million Promotion’ Launched 
by GMI for Family Flour Line 


MINNEAPOLIS—A million dollars 
in certificates, packed in flour bags, 
may soon be picked off grocery 
shelves by homemakers across the 
nation, in one of the largest promo- 
tions ever conducted by General 
Mills, Inc., for its “Gold Medal” flour. 

Known as the “Betty Crocker 
Friendship Fund,” the certificates are 
redeemable for money which is pay- 
able to churches, clubs or charities. 
Value of the certificates is equal to 
%%4¢ per pound of flour; a 50-lb. bag 
of flour will contain a certificate 
worth 25¢, a 25-Ib. bag 12%%¢. 

Specially marked bags of Gold 





Medal flour containing certificates 
have already made their appearance 
in many stores. Sales of the “Friend- 
ship Fund” bags are expected to con- 
tinue through February. 

Supporting the promotion is a 
heavy advertising schedule via maga- 
zines, newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision. Full-page ads have already 
appeared in a number of food trade 
publications and religious and rural 
magazines. Others are scheduled in 
This Week, Parade, and Life (double 
page). Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample is 
agency handling General Mills’ Gold 
Meda! flour advertising. 
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GENERAL MILLS INTERIM REPORT 
SHOWS SALES, NET INCOME UP 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Introduction of New Products, Plant and Distribution 
Expansion, Canadian Market Entry Cited as Ad- 
vancements in Mid-Year Statement 


MINNEAPOLIS —- General Mills 
announced in its first mid-year inter- 
im report that the company’s net in- 
come during the first six months of 
its fiscal year had risen to $5,399,560, 
as compared with $4,327,154 for the 
same period during the previous year. 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, and Charles H. Bell, president, 
pointed out, however, that interim fig- 
ures for General Mills are not nec- 
essarily indicative of the annual ex- 
pectancy. 

Certain elements in the milling 
business, they stated, create consider- 
able fluctuations between earnings 
periods. 

Sale. for the company’s first six 
months of the current fiscal year to- 
taled $251,865,875, compared with 
$239,581,069 for the same period a 
year ago. Federal income and excess 
profits taxes were estimated at $7,- 
285,000 

Net income per share of common 
stock was $2.18, as compared with 
$1.75 for the same period a year ago. 

Since General Mills’ fiscal year be- 
gan on June 1, the company has: In- 
troduced four new home appliances, 
to bring its line to seven. New are an 


all-purpose food mixer with mixer 
timer, an all-purpose _ grill-waffle 
baker, an automatic fryer-cooker, and 
an automatic coffee maker. The com- 
pany also manufactures an automatic 
toaster, an iron and a steam-ironing 
attachment. 

It has purchased a large building 
in Toledo, Ohio, which will become 
a plant for producing Betty Crocker 
baking mixes. Production is expected 
to begin about March 1. Operation 
of its new food packaging plant in 
Louisville, Ky., has started. The mod- 
ern plant is devoted mainly to pack- 
ing family flour for the southeastern 
market. 

General Mills also announced plans 
for construction of a new plant near 
Keokuk, Iowa, which will double the 
capacity for wheat, starch and gluten 
specialty products. A new surgical 
sponge, developed by the O-Cel-O 
division of General Mills, has been in- 
troduced. The distribution of a new 
food product, Betty Crocker angel 
food cake mix, has begun. 

The firm announced that it was en- 
tering the Canadian market, and 
would soon build a plant and Cana- 
dian headquarters in Toronto. 





1954 Looks Good as General Mills 
Board Chairman Details Adjustments 


MINNEAPOLIS—Harry A. Bullis, 
chairman of the board of General 
Mills, Ine., made the following state- 
ment in connection with the GMI 
interim report (above): 

“The year 1953 has been a satis- 
factory one for General Mills, as our 
semi-annual report indicates, 

“Il believe that we can survey the 
business scene with a great deal of 
confidence and optimism for the fu- 
ture. Even though there were adjust- 
ments in some lines during the past 
year, industry on the whole was pros- 
perous--the final two quarters being 
very good, 

“There have been some declines in 
industrial activity, such as a lower 
rate of steel production and reduced 
production of automobiles. Many raw 
materials showed price declines. The 
prospects are that such adjustments 
will continue in moderate manner. At 
a recent meeting, many of our fore- 
most economists predicted that we 
will have a mild recession next year. 
They mentioned reduced output some- 
where between $10 billion and $18 
billion. The gross national product 
in 1953 has been at the level of $365 
billion, so a drop of $18 billion would 
be only 5% and would still leave pro- 
duction very high. 

“Any forecast is difficult because 
one can never be certain of the psy- 
chological attitude of the public. If 
people become fearful and decide to 
postpone purchasing, dangers of re- 
cession would become greater. How- 
ever, there seems to be no reason to 
believe that the adjustments which 
have been taking place will get out of 
hand. We should also remember that 
the trend toward a balanced federal 
budget is basically sound. In general, 
the adjustments which have been tak- 
ing place are healthy and we can 


face the period ahead with faith and 
confidence, assuming that interna- 
tional developments do not deterior- 
ate and bring about adverse changes 

“On the whole 1954 should be a 
good year. Perhaps it will not be quite 
as good as 1953, but it can be a year 
of satisfaction, high employment, and 
continued good business.” 

In a report prepared for the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle an- 
nual review and outlook number, Mr 


Bullis said that employment ‘will 
continue on a high level’ in 1954, 
although he said he had not over- 


looked the fact that unemployment 
has increased in the last few months. 

“The workers who have been re- 
leased by the seasonal swing in agri- 
cultural employment have not been 
absorbed by industry. The number of 
nonagricultural workers did not show 
appreciable change during the fall 
months. According to the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce total unem- 
ployment in November was 2.3% of 
the labor force.” 

Expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment have been high all through 1953 
and the forecast for the first quarter 
of 1954 indicates little change, Mr. 
Bullis said. New construction was 
“exceptionally high” in 1953 and bids 
fair to continue high well in 1954. 
According to recent surveys, industry 
plans to spend almost as much for 
plant and equipment in the first quar- 
ter of 1954 as in the last quarter of 
1953. Production of automobiles and 
steel will probably be lower than in 
1953, but there is no evidence of a 
severe decline. 

“As long as activity in construction 
and the heavy industries remains 
high, employment will be at a fairly 
satisfactory level.” 

The wholesale price index has been 


relatively stable for several months, 
he said. Declines took place in prices 
of agricultural products, while prices 
for manufactured products increased 
sufficiently to compensate. “I do not 
look for an early resumption of the 
decline in wholesale prices which 
was in evidence a year ago, but we 
may see further weakness in prices if 
business inventories resume a high 
rate of increase and agricultural sur- 
pluses pile up next fall. 

“Our farmers were hurt this year 
by the drop in farm prices. However, 
prices for farm products have been 
better recently and acreage restric- 
tions may keep surpluses from grow- 
ing larger in 1954. We hope that an 
agricultural program will be worked 
out to give the farmer reasonable 
security and reasonable purchasing 
power, while also assuring consumers 
of a plentiful food supply,” Mr. Bullis 
pointed out. 


———GREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


NEBRASKA CHEMISTS AND 
BAKERS MEET JAN. 16 


OMAHA—-A joint meeting of the 
Nebraska Bakery Production Club 
and the Nebraska section of the 


American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will be held Jan. 16 at the 
Birchwood Club in Omaha. Co-chair- 
men of the event are Kerwood Kelly, 
president of the bakers group, and 
Don Dubois, chairman of the AACC 
section. 

Identification of extraneous mate- 
rials from cereal products will be the 
subject of a discussion by William 
Schoenherr, entomologist for the 
Lauhoff Grain Co, and Crete (Neb.) 
Mills at 11:30 a.m. A luncheon will 
follow and the afternoon session will 
include a second report by Mr. 
Schoenherr on identification and con- 
trol of insects. Other features include 
a talk by R. T. Bohn, Bohn Food Re- 
search, Inc., Scarsdale, N.Y., on ‘The 
Importance of Sugar in Modern Pro- 
duction,” and some color slides on 
Korea by a recently returned war vet- 
eran, Richard Andrews of Omaha. 

Reservations are being placed with 
E. J. Rosse, secretary-treasurer of 
the Nebraska Bakery Production 
Club, 3208 Fontenelle Blvd., Omaha. 


——=<SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE — 


TOLEDO ELEVATOR OPENS 

TOLEDO—tThe first truckload of 
grain was put through the Rice Grain 
Co.’s new elevator in Toledo Dec. 29 
for test purposes, and regular re- 
ceipts of grain by rail were begun 
the following day, reports Sam Rice, 
Jr., general manager. The new ele- 
vator cost $250,000 and has 420,000- 
bu. capacity. 


———=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pillsbury Sells 
Duff Division; Will 
Manufacture Mix 


NEWARK, N.J. Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has sold its Duff cake mix divi- 
sion to a syndicate operating here as 
the Duff Baking Mix Corp., it was 
announced Jan. 11. 

The transaction involves only the 
franchise for the sale of Duff label 
products. It does not include the 
Duff plant at Hamilton, Ohio, where 
Pillsbury will continue to produce the 
mixtures for the new firm. 

The purchasers and incorporators 
of the new company are Edward J. 
Baker, Frederick J. Briefer and J. D. 
Silberman. 
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Big Flour, Wheat 
Requirements Seen 
in Korean Aid 


WASHINGTON Formalities of 
U.S. aid to Korea have been com- 
pleted by Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration officials on broad, general 
terms, but pin-pointing of effective 
demand by commodities is yet to be 
concluded, government sources dis- 
closed last week. 

However, while still lacking details 
as to the exact nature of the Korean 
requirements, officials at operating 


levels assured The Northwestern 
Miller that requirements for U.S. 
wheat and wheat flour and barley 


would be consequential. 

The source of procurement of US. 
agricultural commodities is not yet 
determined. It is probable, however, 
that much of the Korean aid will be 
a government-to-government transac- 
tion since a substantial part of the 
supplies would have to come from 
U.S. Department of Agriculture sur- 
plus stocks. 

In making an advance appraisal of 
probable Korean demand for U.S. 
agricultural supplies it is asserted 
that requirements for wheat and 
wheat flour would run as high as 
200,000 tons (wheat equivalent) this 
crop year. Demand for barley from 
Korea would be somewhat less but 
still in the magnitude of 100,000 tons, 
it is now estimated. 

The source of 
would be divided, depending on 
budgetary decisions, between’ the 
Army, FOA, the CRIK (Civilian Re- 
lief in Korea) and the United Nations 
relief program known as UNKRA in 
official circles. As far as possible the 
FOA procurement would be given to 
private export trade. Barley appears 
to be certain for private trade pro- 
curement and sale since the USDA 
holds very small stocks at this time. 
It seems likely that most of the flour 
available to Korea would be _ pur- 
chased either through Army procure- 
ment channels or the USDA purchas- 
ing operation. 

There is no timetable of operation 
of the Korean program as yet. 


the procurement 


———SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
PLANS LUNCHEON, ELECTION 


CHICAGO Wednesday, Jan. 27, 
1954, under the auspices of the mem- 
bership committee, the Bakers Club 
of Chicago will hold a “Get Acquaint- 
ed” luncheon for the purpose of in- 
troducing new members. All members 


having joined the Club during the 
past year will be introduced—with 
special recognition for each 10th 
member and the _ guest-of-honor, 


Charles E. Campa, Wieboldt Stores, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., who is member No. 
1,000. 

“Personnel Testing in the Food and 
Baking Industries” by Ramon G. 
Douse, personne! consultant, owner of 
the Personnel Research Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., will give the keynote 
address. The firm specializes in psy- 
chological testing devices for specific 
job operations, with a testing clinic 
for employee selection, career coun- 
seling, vocational and educational 
guidance. 

Following the luncheon, the board 
of directors will hold its first meet- 
ing with the newly-elected board 
members in attendance. Serving on 
the board for 1954 are Arthur L. 
Beaver, the Humko Co.; George Bur- 
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ny, Burny Bros., Inc.; Willard H. 
Geller, John R. Thompson Co.; Ernest 
H. Goldsmith, Bakers Asso 
Inc.; C. G. Hill, Continental Baking 
Co.; Alfred W. Koss, American Bak- 


Lt tes, 


eries Co.; Stanley A. Kretchman, El- 
gin Foods, Inc.; Harry W. Larsen, 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co.; 


James K. Mulligan, Ward Baking Co.; 
Fred W. Nicolai, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc.; John W. Ream, Wagner Baking 
Corp.; Harold E. Snyder, Baking In- 
dustry magazine, and Frankie Tro- 
chim, P. G. Baking Co., all of Chi- 
cago, Ill. At this meeting, the mem- 
bers of the board, elect the officers to 
serve for a one-year term. 

Later the same afternoon, the reg- 
ular members will attend the annual 
business meeting, where the reports 
of all committees and a progress re- 
port by the president will be pre- 
sented. The installation of officers 
takes place with president C. G. Hill 
turning the gavel over to the newly- 
elected president. 

At 6 p.m. the entertainment com- 
mittee, the other com- 
mittees, will stage the annual “‘Good- 
fellowship Event” with a _ cocktail 
hour and buffet supper. The events of 
the day are restricted to members 


assisted by 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CHICAGO FEED CLUB TO 
SEE ROSE BOWL MOVIES 


CHICAGO The 1954 Rose Bowl 
football game, shown on all-color 
film, will be the feature attraction 


for the regular meeting of the Chi- 
cago Feed Club, scheduled for the 
evening of Jan. 15 in the Merchants 
& Manufacturers Club, Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago. The social hour will 
begin at 6, with dinner served at 
7 p.m. 

The film, showing the contest be- 
tween Michigan State College and 
UCLA, will be narrated by a member 
of the Michigan State coaching staff. 
It is reported that the film shows 
many crucial plays which the telecast 
of the game missed. 

New officers who are to lead the 
feed club during 1954 will be in- 
stalled during the evening. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


J.T. BRAXTAN PROMOTED 
BY BEMIS-MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS—The appointment 
of J. T. Braxtan as assistant manager 
of the Minneapolis plant of Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. has been announced by O. M. 
Smith, manager. Mr. Braxtan is suc- 
ceeded in his former position as office 
manager by R. E. Copeland. 

Mr. Braxtan joined Bemis in 1934 
as an auditor in the accounting and 
auditing department, St. Louis. In 
1940 he was placed in charge of the 
market research department there, 
and in 1946, following wartime naval 
service, was made supervisor of bur- 
lap sales in the St. Louis general 
sales offices. He transferred to Min- 
neapolis as office manager in 1949. 

Mr. Copeland has been with Bemis- 
Minneapolis as a bookkeeper and ac- 
countant since 1946. Both new ap- 
pointments are effective immediately. 


———BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
APPOINTS E. W. EVENSON 


OMAHA—E. W 
named assistant 
manager of the Nebraska 
dated Mills Co., Omaha, it 
nounced this week 

Mr. Evenson has been associated 
with Nebraska Consolidated for sev- 
eral handling their private 
brand family flour sales and was in 
charge of a territory in the East 





Evenson has been 
bakery flour sales 
Consoli- 


was an- 


years 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Sec. 550 Exports 
Expected to Reach 
$200 Million 


WASHINGTON — Government of- 
ficials now see a probable goal of ex- 
ports of U.S. agricultural commodi- 
ties under the provisions of the Mu- 
tual Security Agency Act, Sec. 550, 
of close to $200 million. 

This more optimistic 
based on negotiations now close to 
conclusion between the U.S. and 
Japan which will open up that market 
for as much as 500,000 tons of U.S. 
wheat within the current wheat crop 
year. In addition to wheat exports, it 
is also felt that some substantial 
quantities of barley may be shipped 
to that nation. 

Wheat shipped to Japan under a 
Sec. 550 arrangement would be 
handled by U.S. private trade ex- 
porters, paid for in U.S. dollars here 
and sold within Japan for local cur- 
rency which would be set apart for 
use in the U.S. government's military 
procurement in Japan. Shipments of 
wheat to Japan under the provisions 
of Sec. 550 would have to be in ex- 
cess of its commitments under the 
International Wheat Agreement quota 
which as of Jan. 5, 1954, still amounted 
to more than 9 million bushels. 


outlook is 


————“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


CANADIAN SPRING WHEAT 
PRICES AVERAGE $1.881/2 BU. 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board on Jan. 5 announced that the 
prices of domestic and export spring 
wheat in December averaged the 
same at $1.8814 bu. Prices for am- 


ber durum wheat were $2.09% for 
domestic and $2.95 bu. for export. 


Prices are quoted basis No. 1 north- 
ern and 1 C. W. amber durum in Ca- 
nadian lakehead or Vancouver store. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 


Good Market for 
Canadian Flour 
Seen in Far East 


VANCOUVER—The Far East of- 
fers an unlimited market for Canadian 
grain and flour, grain and flour ex- 
porters here told Canada's grain and 
flour mission which left by air for the 
Orient last week. 

The mission, headed by 
sioner W. Riddell of the Canadian 
Wheat Board and including G. N. 
Vogel, head of the wheat and grain 
division of the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, with Dr. J. A. Ander- 
son, chief chemist for the Board of 
Grain Commissioners, held two meet- 
ings in Vancouver before starting its 
trip. 

Members of the Vancouver 
Exchange submitted a brief to the 
mission urging that the delegation 
learn from Oriental buyers their pref- 
erence in various types of grains with 
special reference to the sale of barley 
to Japan. The feeling was expressed 
at the meeting that Canadian wheat 
and barley sales should continue to 
mount in competition with the higher 
priced rice, so long the main ingredi- 
ent of the natives’ diet. 

The flour group, representing the 
western branch of the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers Assn., discussed the 
whole Far Eastern market at some 
length. Particular attention was paid 
to the Philippines, which is the largest 
outlet for Canadian flour in the Pa- 
cific. Numerous suggestions were 





Commis- 


Grain 


made to the mission with a view of 
educating Far Eastern users in the 
use of Canadian flour, particularly 
with regard to the baking of products 
other than bread. 

The feeling was expressed at the 
meeting that by virtue of its high 
quality, Canadian flour would always 
enjoy support in certain markets, but 
it is the great bulk market for lower 
grades that offers the most interest- 
ing opportunities. 

The mission is spending 10 days in 
Japan at the start of its tour after 
which it will call at Manila, Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Djakarta, Colombo, 
Karachi, New Delhi and Bombay. 


——<BREAOD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


CINCINNATI SECTION OF 
AACC TO MEET JAN. 16 

COLUMBUS, OHIO—The Cincin- 
nati Section of the American Assn. 
of Cereal Chemists has scheduled a 
meeting for the afternoon and eve- 
ning of Jan. 16 at the Fort Hayes 
Hote! in Columbus, Ohio. The meet- 
ing convenes at 1:30 p.m. 

Several speakers are on the pro- 
gram, including Drs. Inez Prudent 
and Judy Feil, department of home 
economics, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, who will talk on “Training 
the Food Technologist for Tomor- 
row’; W. S. Thompson, State Feed 
Control Laboratory, Columbus, speak- 
ing on “Feed Control Problems”; 
Rufus A. Barackman, Victor Chemi- 
cal Works, Chicago, and president of 
the AACC, talking on "Leavening.” 

The banquet speaker is Set. F. S. 
Van Allen, State Highway Patrol 
Laboratory, who will talk on “Crime 
Photography.” The banquet will be 
served at 6 p.m. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN SCHOOLS ARRANGED 
IN EIGHT KANSAS CITIES 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS The 
Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 
has announced its annual series of 
grain schools in Kansas. The sched- 
ule: 

Topeka, March 16; Chanute, March 
17; Wellington, March 18; Salina, 
March 19; Larned, March 23; Plain- 
ville, March 24; Oakley, March 25; 
and Garden City, March 26. 

Hours will be from 9 a.m. to 3:30 
p.m. 

Elevator operators and anyone in- 
terested in the handling of grain are 
invited to participate in the course. 


——SREAD i168 THE STAFF OF LIft—- 


Move to Lift Curbs 
on Durum Acreage 
Advances in Senate 


WASHINGTON--The Senate Agri- 
culture Committee last week report- 
ed favorably an amendment to the 
wheat acreage control laws which 
would exempt, under action by the 
Secretary of Agriculture acreage con- 
trols over wheat by classes 

This provision was adopted by the 
committee and seems certain of 
passage—-to permit expansion of am- 
ber durum wheat acreage without 
penalty provisions of the wheat acre- 
age allotment edict of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

This same provision is flexible and 
could, of course, cover all production 
of all classes of wheat, but it was ap- 
proved by the senate committee at 
this time to relieve the restraints on 
durum wheat for the forthcoming 


crop. 
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Kansas City 
Board of Trade 
Completes Election 


KANSAS CITY—Kenneth S. Hart 
of the Hart Grain Co. was elected 
second vice president of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade Jan. 5. Mr. Hart 
won the election from John Ronan, 
B. C. Christopher & Co., in a close 
ballot, 91 to 85. 

As previously reported, the election 
of Ray E. Larson, General Mills, Inc., 
as president was assured with the 
withdrawal of the opposing nominee, 
and George Kublin, Continental Grain 
Co., autematically moved up from 





Kenneth 8. Hart 


second vice president to the first vice 
presidential post. 

Six directors were elected from a 
list of 12 nominees. The winners 
were: R. Hugh Uhlmann, Standard 
Milling Co.; Wayne A. Forcade, Mid- 
Continent Grain Co.; R. P. Harbord, 
30ffe & Carkener, Inc.; J. H. Rock- 
well, Cargill, Inc.; T. G. Stephenson, 
Ralston Purina Co,; John J. Wolcott, 
Jr., Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 

A seventh director was elected to 
take the place of Mr. Hart, who 
moved to the second vice presidency. 
He is L. J. Byrne, Jr., Klecan Grain Co. 

Five named to the arbitration com- 
mittee are H. K. Hursley, Hursley 
Grain Co.; Bruce O. Cottier, Hart- 
Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co.; John 
H. Jontz, Flour Mills of America, 
Ine.; M. D. Hartnett, Continental 
Grain Co.; Willis C. Theis, Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co. 

New directors of the Grain Clear- 
ing Co. are E. F. Merrill, Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co.; W. B. Young, 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc.; John Dunn, 
Norris Grain Co., and E. R. Jessen, 
Uhimann Grain Co. 


————SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIft——- 


GRAIN SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
GROUP TO HONOR LADIES 


CHICAGO——A gala evening of fun 
and frivolity is planned for the annu- 
al ladies’ night dinner dance of the 
Chicago Chapter of the Grain Eleva- 
tor & Processing Superintendents. 
The affair is scheduled for the eve- 
ning of Jan. 16 at the Beverly Coun- 
try Club. The social hour will begin 
at 5:30 with dinner at 7 p.m. A pro- 
gram of entertainment, plus dancing 
and a smorgasbord dinner, is prom- 
ised. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SALES OF FLOUR EXPAND AS 
BUYERS COVER NEARBY NEEDS 





Volume of Both Bakery and Family Flour Expands to 
Best Level in Several Weeks; Clears Market 
Firms on Export Interest 


Sales of flour last week reached 
the best volume in several weeks as 
demand from both bakers and the 
family trade spurted. 

Buyers continued cautious about 
long-term commitments, but the ac- 
tivity was general enough to expand 
total business considerably in all 
areas. Sales in the Southwest aver- 
aged 105% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 50% the previous week. 

In the Northwest, sales averaged 
179% of capacity, compared with 56% 
the week before, and in the central 
states sales were estimated at 95 to 
100% of capacity. A large portion of 
the volume in these areas was con- 
tributed by family flour business as 
the trade covered 30-day needs ahead 
of a 10¢ sack advance in price. 

An eastern chain purchased about 
150,000 sacks of hard winters, and 
another chain covered 30-day require- 
ments in the Southwest. Other bakery 
flour buying was generally for more 
nearby shipment, with a number of 
accounts pricing out their price-date- 
of-shipment purchases. 

Inventories had been allowed to 
drift to near the vanishing point, and 
some of the business was of an emer- 
geney nature. Only in a few instances 
did buying involve coverage for more 
than a few weeks ahead, however. 

The clears market strengthened un- 
der impact of an inquiry from Nor- 
way and the Netherlands at a time 
when the United Nations Children’s 
Emergency Fund asked for bids on 
1% ash flour for shipment over the 
next four months to the Middle East. 
The agency was seeking something 
over 600,000 sacks and asking bids in 
Europe as well as in North America. 

U.S. flour production averaged 85% 
of capacity, compared with 75% the 
week before and 91% a year ago. 
Output improved in all areas except 
the Pacific Northwest. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour im- 
proved for spring wheat mills last 
week, with volume reaching 179% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
560% the previous week and 220% a 
year ago. 

The greater share of the volume 
was made up of family flour bookings, 
although bakery flour buyers also 
stepped up their rate of purchases. 
Contract balances of both classes of 
buyers had dwindled to a very low 
point, and some moderate strength 
in wheat prices early last week was 
sufficient to encourage stepped up 
buying. 

An advance of 10¢ sack on nation- 
ally advertised brands of family flour 
was announced to go into effect on 
Jan. 7, and coverage was fairly gen- 
eral ahead of the advance. Buyers 
took supplies sufficient to last them 
for 30 days in most instances, al- 
though a few stepped out further. 
Evidence that contract balances were 
very low is seen in the fact that some 
buyers ordered flour purchased last 
week shipped out immediately. 

Bakery flour buyers showed more 
interest as markets strengthened, and 
more of them ordered out price-date- 
of-shipment business while others 
made bookings sufficient to carry 


them through January, at least. Buy- 
ing was in small lots only, as a re- 
sult, mainly in one or two-car lots. 

Uncertainty as to the future course 
of prices, however, tempered buying 
interest, with market attention fo- 
cused on legislative developments in 
Washington for possible influence on 
price levels. Thus the pattern of buy- 
ing, for bakery buyers particularly, 
has not altered appreciably, and po- 
tential demand still remains sub- 
stantial, even though it may be con- 
summated only in week-to-week 
batches. 

Receipts of wheat at Minneapolis 
last week were light, and the scarci- 
ty of offerings strengthened cash 
wheat premiums and kept a firm 
undertone under the market despite 
some late-week easiness in futures. 
A firm millfeed market has helped 
keep flour prices in check. Quotations 
this week are off 10@15¢ sack from 
a week earlier. 

Clear flour prices, influenced by 
good demand and rather limited sup- 
plies, advanced 5@10¢ sack, with the 
range narrowing. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged an even 100% of capacity 
last week, compared with 79% the 
week before and 116% a year ago 
For the entire Northwest, production 
averaged 89% of capacity, compared 
with 83% the previous week and 99% 
a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 110.6% of capacity, com- 
pared with 99% the previous week 
and 88% a year ago. 

Quotations Jan. 8, 100 Ib. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.2176.26, 
short patent $6.317 6.36, high gluten 
$6.8106.86, first clear $5.86@6.16, 
whole wheat $6.1606.26, family flour 
$6.35 @ 7.75. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Bakery flour sales ap- 
proaching a million sacks were made 


by winter wheat mills in the South- 
west early last week during a brief 
revival of interest. It was the first 
break from a firm policy of price- 
date-of-shipment or nearby buying 
by the bakery flour trade, but even 
so a number of major accounts re- 
mained close to shore. Business 
reached 105% of capacity last week, 
compared with 50% in the previous 
week and 128% a year ago. 

Bakery flour business was the best 
in many weeks. A better return on 
millfeed and lower wheat costs for a 
limited time allowed reductions in 
flour prices which met the ideas of 
numerous buyers. A major eastern 
chain acquired as much as 150,000 
sacks. With some sources the indi- 
vidual lots to this baker were equiva- 
lent to requirements for 30 days or 
more. Another national chain bought 
for 30 days, and a_ southwestern 
group acquired a month’s supply. 
Smaller chains and _ independents 
bought lots ranging from a car or 
two up to 5,000 and 10,000 sacks each 
in the buying period which was shut 
off by an advance in the wheat mar- 
ket on the following day. Later in the 
week prices began easing off to an 
extent nearly equal to the earlier 
prices, but little new business was un- 
covered and several major accounts 
remained on p.d.s. 

There was some activity in other 
types of flour, too. Some fair sales of 
cracker flour were reported, and the 
family flour business was fair with 
some reduction in prices. Clears fell 
into a quandary due to uncertainty 
over the current request for offerings 
by the Children’s Emergency Fund of 
the United Nations. The agency is 
seeking around 170,000 sacks month- 
ly February through May for export. 
While the deal is open to internation- 
al bidding, it is thought that US. 
mills can be competitive due to the 
allowances on wheat offered by the 
Commodity Stabilization Service un- 
der the non-IWA flour export pro- 
gram. The uncertainty was over the 
grade of flour to figure on, with the 
best report that it would be a 90% 
extraction type. This situation plus 
bidding by the Netherlands and Nor- 
way on first clears leaves the value 
of clears in question. 

Quotations, Jan. 8, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.03@6.09, standard 95% $5.934 
5.99, straight $5.88@5.94, established 


(Continued on page 22) 





Volume of Semolina Blend Sales 
Still Light; Macaroni Trade Lags 


Sales of blended semolina contin- 
ued to drag last week, with little, if 
any, improvement shown over the 
previous week’s volume. Manufactur- 
ers of macaroni and noodle products 
have resumed heavier production 
schedules now, but directions to ship 
semolina blends have not improved 
as much as might have been ex- 
pected. 

It is reported that sales of these 
products remain rather light, with 
the grocery trade taking only small 
lots on a hand-to-mouth basis, and 
this pattern is being followed through 
to the semolina blend business. How- 
ever, an upturn in trade shortly is 
anticipated, as the year's business 
peak normally develops in late Janu- 
ary and February. More seasonable 
weather may help the consumption 
of macaroni and noodles. 

Durum wheat continued strong at 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, with 
premiums moving up 6¢ bu. at the 
top of scale. Durum wheat in the 


60-lb. test weight category moved up 
to $3.81 at the end of the week. 
Lower test weight material advanced 
3¢ bu. Receipts continue to be very 
light. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Jan. 8 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 
60 Ib ° $3.71@3.81 
9 Ib 3.66 @3.81 
8 It 3.63@3.80 
57 Ib 3.54@3.74 
56 Ib 3.45 @3.63 
5 Ib 3.33@3.561 
14 Ib 3.18@3.38 
3 Ib 2.98@3.24 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
eapacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 





5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

Jan 4-8 189,500 173,725 git 

Previous week 189,500 *144 2 76t 

Year ago 179,500 .737 126 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1953-Jan, 8, 1964 4,636,965t 

July 1, 1952-Jan. 9, 1953 5,440,055 

*Revised, tTotals include biended prod- 
ucts, 
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MILLFEED INTEREST 
HOLDS MARKET FIRM 


Buying Stimulated by Improved 
Formula Feed Business; Bran 


Demand Remains Best 


Millfeed demand held up well in 
the week ending Jan. 11, reflecting 
good demand from mixers and other 
outlets. Prices were up 50¢@$1 ton 
and particularly strong in 
markets early this week. Bran de- 
mand topped interest in shorts in 
the Southwest, with prices for both 
articles the same. Bran remained at 
a premium over standard middlings 
at Minneapolis. 

Formula feed business was de- 
scribed as very active by manufac- 
turers in the Northwest, with opera- 
tions boosted to six days in some 
cases and overtime required beyond 
present five-day schedules at other 
plants. 

Part of the spurt was attributed 
to the need for filling inventories of 
dealers which had been allowed to 
dwindle over the holidays, although 
this was not necessarily true in all in- 
stances. Some manufacturers shipped 
very large tonnages in December, 
also, indicating that the movement 
from retailers to farms also has been 
heavy. 

The outlook for the next several 
weeks is considered good by all manu- 
facturers, although some are less 
optimistic than others. Those that 
take a less cheerful view say that 
prices, while currently steady, could 
turn easier as a result of heavier feed 
grain receipts. This, in turn, might 
tend to lessen feed buying enthusiasm 
somewhat. 

On the other hand, some manufac- 
turers cite the expected increase in 
animal numbers, including an early 
start on baby chick feed business, and 
continued good feeding ratios for 
most livestock and poultry products. 

Even before the turn of the year 
the formula feed business began pick- 
ing up in the Southwest. Between 
Christmas and New Year’s Day de- 
mand started to show improvement, 
and as a result mills generally oper- 
ated four and a half to as much as 
six days in spite of the holiday. The 
trend continued into last week, and 
most mills reported business good. 
Some stimulus was attained from the 
stronger prices on numerous ingredi- 
ents, including millfeed, some grains, 
dehydrated alfalfa meal and lesser 
gains in protein ingredients. 

A marked increase in formula feed 
business appeared in the central 
states during the week ending Jan. 6, 
and manufacturers were cheered by 
the first period of operations during 
the new year. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 44,711 
last week, according to figure: 
piled by The Northwestern 
Production for the current week 
compares with an output of 40,370 
tons in the previous week and 47,943 
tons in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Crop-year production to 
date totaled 1,304,502 tons as com- 
pared with 1,385,641 tons in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 


eastern 


tons 
com- 
Miller. 


———SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BASIC CROPS 

FARGO, N.D.—Basic crops on 
which mankind is primarily depend- 
ent are rice, wheat, corn, potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, common beans, soy- 
beans, sugarbeets, sugarcane, cassava, 
bananas and coconuts, states the 
North Dakota extension service. 
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Wheat Futures Priees 


Up at Chieago. K. C. 


Minneapolis Futures Off Slightly as Cash 
Strengthens; Administration Farm Plan Studied 


Wheat futures prices registered 
mixed changes in the week ending 
Jan. 11, with Chicago and Kansas 
City moving up 3@5¢ bu. on nearby 


contracts and lesser amounts on de- 


ferred futures and Minneapolis off 
a fraction to 1¢ bu. An air of un- 
certainty hung over markets as the 


administration prepared to present 
its proposals for farm price supports 
before Various interpre- 
tations were placed on the proposals 
when outlined first in brief by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his state of the 
union and in detail on Jan 
11. Wheat advanced Jan. 11 as news 
dispatches on the program arrived 
from Washington, but whether or not 
this news was wholly responsible for 
the higher prices could not be known 
for certain 


Congress 


message 


Improvement in the ex- 
port outlook contributed to higher 
prices, and some confidence was be- 
ing built up at Chicago as a result 


of a lessening of the pressure of big 
soft red wheat supplies. Improved 
flour business helped support markets 
during the week. 

Closing prices 


Jan. 11 


futures 
Chicago 
May $2.09%-%, 


for wheat 
were as follows: 
March $2.09% -2.10, 
July $2.00%-2.01, September $2.03; 
Minneapolis May $2.24%, July 
$2.16'4; Kansas City—March $2.19%, 


May $2.1312-%, July $2.01'%, July 
hard wheat $2.06% 
Farm Law Proposals 
The administration’s proposal for 
wheat price supports is_ basically 


similar to the legislation calling for 
flexible support rates which would go 
into effect next year with the expira- 
tion of the current requirement of 
fixed 90% of parity supports on basic 
However, the plan calls for 
modifications intended to 
the transition to lower support rates 
resulting from the flexible formula. 
Mr. Eisenhower also recommended 
that the modernized parity formula, 
which generally results in lower sup- 
port rates than those computed under 
the old formula, go into effect on 
Jan. 1, 1956 

The President emphasized that the 


crops 


some ease 


key to the flexible program will be 
gradual adjustment to new circum- 
stances “to assure a stable farm 
economy.” The secretary of agricul- 
ture, he said, should be permitted to 


keep authority given him under the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 to insure 
that year-to-year variations in price 


support levels will be limited. 

The administration’s proposal con- 
templates “insulation” of a substan- 
tial part of the nation’s huge govern- 
ment-owned stockpile of wheat to 
keep it from the market. The amount 
designated would be considered a 
strategic for emergencies 
How effectively the surplus could be 
insulated from the market is doubted 
by some who point out 
that drawing upon these supplies for 
emergencies (such as the drouth feed 
program) could affect grain markets. 
saw in the 
“insulation” plan little that was new, 
pointing out that the entire govern- 
ment stockpile is for the most part 


reserve 


observers 


Some observers, too, 


out of market reach, although it cer- 
tainly is a supply factor. 

Export news principally involved a 
report that Spain was about to buy 
a million or more bushels of USS. 
wheat and that Germany also was 
about to enter the market again for 


a substantial quantity 





Wheat receipts at primary mar- 
kets totaled 3.5 million bushels for 
the week ended Jan. 7, compared with 
2.7 million the previous week and 5 
million for the comparable week a 
year earlier. At Minneapolis, receipts 
of all classes amounted to only 523 
ears, while Duluth arrivals totaled 
539 cars. 

The very light offerings more than 
any activity in the demand resulted 
in slightly firmer premiums for cash 
wheat as compared to the futures. On 
Jan. 8, trading ranges were as fol- 
lows: Ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring or No. 1 northern spring 13¢ 
over May, 12% protein at 18@22¢ 
over, 13% protein 22@27¢ over, 14% 
protein 31@35¢ over, 15% protein 
44@45¢ over, 16% protein 58@59¢ 
over. The average protein content of 
the hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week was 
12.92% and the durum 10.53%. 

Offerings of cash durum wheat 
were extremely light, and prices 
worked 3@6¢ bu. higher, with the 
biggest advance on the higher quality 
wheat. On Jan. 8 bids based on test 
weight ranged up to $3.67@3.81 for 
60-lb. durum and down to $2.67@2.95 
on 51-lb. durum. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis Jan. 8: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 58 Ib | @2.387% 
11% Protein 1.37% @2.38% 
12% Protein 12% @2.46% 
13% Protein 46% @2.51% 
14% Protein 54% @2.69% 
1h Protein 18% @2.69% 
16% Protein 8214, @2.83% 
1@2¢ Premium for No, 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—2@4¢ each Ib. under 58 Ib 
Damage %@1¢ each 1% 


Moisture l¢ 
1@2¢ each 4% 


each 4% on 14 to 
over 144% % 


14% %; 


A veritable wintertime flood of 
wheat descended on Kansas City dur- 
ing the past week in a market remi- 
niscent of the harvest period. Re- 
ceipts totaled 913 cars last week, 
compared with 424 in the previous 
week and 731 a year ago. On Jan. 11, 
the receipts leaped to 566 cars, the 
biggest Monday since last July 27. 
Much improved farm selling after the 
first of the year for tax purposes has 
led to the upturn in terminal arrivals. 
Numerous producers are becoming 
cognizant of the huge available sup- 
plies of wheat and are weighing the 
future policies of the government as 
hinted by the presidential state of 
the union address. Much of the wheat 
came into Kansas City on a “to ar- 
rive” basis. In spite of these factors, 
wheat values held up relatively well. 
Even though premiums for the cash 
advanced and then declined last week, 
by Jan. 11 they still were above the 
levels a week before. Ordinary No. 1 
dark and hard winter was 21@21%¢ 
over May, 12.5% protein was 26G 
354%2¢ over and 14% 26@41¢ over. 
Export demand was good for a time 
last week, and milling demand has 
been fair to good. The basic May 
future, which remained the guidepost 
of most of the buyers, closed at 
$2.13% on Jan. 11, against a high of 
$2.15 last week. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Jan. 8 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.33 


No. 2 Dark and Hard 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 
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No, 4 Dark and Hard 2.65 
No. 1 Red ee 2.26 
No. 2 Red 2.25% 
No. 3 Red 2.24% 
No. 4 Red 2.23% 
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CuRRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour 


production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity 


in The 
estimated 


currently 
and to the total 


output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 




















Jan, 3-8 *Previous Jan. 5-10 Jan, 6-11 Jan, 7-12 
1954 week 1955 1962 1951 
Northwest 656,335 612,576 809,009 795,621 
Southwest 1,022,744 911,567 1,292,735 1.447.012 
Buffalo 630,000 465,332 189.974 h42,585 
Central and Southeast 545,930 414,997 643,353 540.886 
North Pacific Coast 246,130 255,174 $40,425 368,908 
Totals 3,001,139 2,659,646 1,370,139 S,.484.404 3,699,912 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 76 75 75 
*Revised 
4 Crop year flour production 
-Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week July 1 to 
Jan, 3-8, Previous Jan, 6-10, Jan, 6-11, Jan. 7-12, Jan, &, Jan, 10, 
1954 week * 19563 1952 1951 1954 1953 
Northwest so &3 99 os 95 18,92! ‘ 20,666,080 
Southwest 78 70 83 95 107 32,067,794 33,559,492 
Buffalo 115 101 120 106 118 14,246,481 14,042,065 
Central and 8&. E 81 63 84 80 &1 14,889,853 14,665,154 
No. Pacific Coast 71 73 4 96 162 7,319,462 7,873,624 
Total &5 76 91 o4 93 87,448,168 90,806,405 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
S-day week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capa output tivity 
Jan, 4-8 274,850 234,566 sg 0s Jan. 3-8 .. 2 363,937 109 
Previous week 274,850 201.770 77 Previous week *200,966 79 
' 2997 ka? 
Year ago 140,600 233,366 68 Year ago 337 567 116 
Two years ago 240,600 325,467 96 wo years ago . 337,025 116 
Five-year average 95 Five-year average ... 101 
Ten-year average . : 96 ren-year average 2 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 


City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Jan, 4-8 1,021,500 7T8S,188 77 
Previous week 1,021,500 709,797 69 
Year ago 1,619,750 891,675 88 
Two years ago. .1,019,2506 967,259 95 
Five-year average 97 
Ten-year average . 97 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Tilinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
Kentucky, North Carolinhk, Tennessee, Vir 

















* Revised, 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 


eluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Jan 3-8... 481,250 402,418 80 

Previous week 481,250 *411,620 s3 

Year ago 646,250 496,088 $1 

Two years ago 552,000 481,084 87 

Five-year average 81 

Ten-year average 76 

*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 


ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
5-day week Flour % ac Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
capacity output tivity Washington Mills 
Jan, 3-8 671,400 545,930 81 5-day week Flour % ac- 
Previous week 671,400 "414,997 63 capacity output tivity 
Year ago 671,000 562,353 84 Jen, 3-9 ., 216,000 146,130 67 
Two years ago 671,400 543, $1 Previous week 215,000 *164,600 72 
Five-year average 81 Year ago 230,000 193,976 Ri 
Ten-year average 80 Two years ago 230,000 216,315 4 
*Revised Five-year average a4 
BUFFALO Ten year average 80 
Revised 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Jan, 3-8 159,500 530,000 1156 Jan, 3-8 133,000 100,000 76 
Previous week 159,500 5,3: 101 Previous week 133,000 100,674 7 
Year ago i 500 126 Year ago 133,200 67,770 61 
Two years ago 159,800 489,974 106 Two years ago 22,000 133,108 109 
Five-year average 101 Five-year average - $1 
Ten-year average 98 Ten-year average - 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Jan. 9, and prior two weeks tomether 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and 8t. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and luluth-Superior; (3) mille of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 
-Southwest* P Northwest* Huffalot Combined**® 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Jan i-9 20,710 650,076 14,001 378,865 16,000 275,571 44,711 1,304,502 
Previous week 118,459 112,863 9,048 140,370 
Two wks. ago 20,390 10,027 6,826 36,243 
1953 22,782 684,499 16,580 419,416 8,581 281,726 47,943 1,385,641 
1952 26.178 691,022 16,059 409,234 9,683 t82.241 51,920 1,482,497 
1951 29,403 719,144 15,100 196,097 10,660 $62,345 55,163 1,477,686 
1950 24,585 695.748 13.583 $94,188 11,615 465,639 19.789 1,395,675 
Five-yr average 24,732 688.098 15,065 599.558 10,106 321,604 49,903 1,409,160 
*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity. TAll mills. tRevised. 





At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Jan. 11 at $2.62144@2.63%, delivered 
Texas common points, with a 2¢ pre- 
mium paid for 13% protein. Demand 
improved. 

Trade Slow 

Wheat trading was extremely slow 
in the Pacific Northwest, with some 
congestion showing up at terminals. 
Export business is nil, and nothing in 
sight at this time. Japanese buyers 
have large supplies of Canadian wheat 
purchased and are not interested in 
the U.S. market at this time. Mill 
demand is very slow. Wheat is freely 
offered at $2.34 bu., f.o.b. track, Port- 
land, but actual sales are being made 


around $2.33 bu. for export varieties. 
Some concern is being felt over win- 
ter wheat. Inland Empire points are 
bare of snow covering, and a sharp 
freeze could raise havoc with the 
growing crop. No damage as yet re- 
ported, but producers are keeping 
their fingers crossed. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF Lift 


RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Following is the rye flour output report- 





ed to The Northwestern Miller by prin 
cipal mille at Chicago, Minneapolis and 
outside points in the Northwest, in sacks, 
and comparative figures for the previous 
weeks: 
Dec Dec Jan Jan 
1% 26 2 9 
Five mills 25,201 22,010 £23,010 *21,122 
*Four millx or lees. tRevised frem pre 


vious week 
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Compromise Inherent in Farm Plan 





“INSULATED RESERVE” OFFERED 


ALONG WITH FLEXIBLE PROPS 





Proposal to Seal Off Portions of Surplus Termed a Sta- 
tistical Maneuver to Win Backing of High 
Support Advocates 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — The administra- 
tion this week sent to Congress a 
neatly-devised compromise farm pro- 
gram designed to win over the advo- 
cates of high price supports to the 
flexible price support policies incor- 
porated in the farm laws of 1948. 

There appear to be no strictly new 
farm plans in the presidential recom- 
mendations and Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, did not re- 
veal any innovations at a press con- 
ference following the submission of 
the White House statement to Con- 
gress 

However, notwithstanding the olive 
branch tone of the White House to 
Congress, a leading republican senate 
farm leader told The Northwestern 
Miller that a somewhat frightened 
farm bloe advocating high price sup- 
ports may be persuaded to accept the 
compromise offered by the adminis- 
tration. 

Here is the core of the problem. 

There is no possibility of starting a 
new farm program until the existing 
farm surpluses are moved out of the 
way. To accomplish this the adminis- 
tration proposes that wheat and cot- 
ton surpluses be “insulated” or sealed 
off from the market now. 

This insulation procedure is clearly 
only a statistical maneuver on the 
part of the administration. And this 
is where the compromise lies. 

According to Mr, Benson, Congress 
will be asked to establish a national 
wheat or cotton strategic reserve-——to 
be financed outside the financial re- 
sources of the Commodity Credit 
Corp.-which would be outside the 
statistical computations of normal 
supply when the USDA estimates the 
“normal supply” under the provisions 
of the farm laws of 1948-49. 

The administration says in effect, 
“Give us the flexible price support 
program of the 1948-49 acts and we 
in turn will remove from the supply 
calculations of those laws the ‘insu- 
lated’ reserves of cotton and wheat.” 

Thus, with the sealed off reserve 
not included in the supply calcula- 
tions, the reduction in price support 
rates under a_ sliding-scale support 
program would not be nearly so great 
as they would be if all of the actual 
supply were to be considered. 


No Major Change 


Essentially what the administra- 
tion is saying is that there can be 
no major change in the present pro- 
gram until such time as the current 
surpluses are removed from. the 
market. 

However, Mr. Benson said that 
the administration would ask that 
it be given full freedom of discre- 
tion to move the national reserve 
at a modified sales formula to di- 
version programs such as_ school 
lunch, aid to friendly foreign nations 
and for disaster emergency. 

Under these qualifications a na- 


tional emergency reserve is not a 
sealed off reserve from the market. 
It could be available at any time 
under abnormal! pressure from many 
or sundry sources—as, for example, 
the current domestic drouth relief 
program. 

The presidential message contained 
many words, many of which could 
be discarded. The message proposed 
that modernized parity become effec- 
tive Jan, 1, 1956, with the qualifica- 
tion that the transitional reduction, 
if lowered for any basic commodity, 
be not more than 5%. 

That provision is in the current 





law which would be effective at the 
close of this year unless Congress 
acts to continue the present 90% of 
support for the basic commodities. 


Considers Set-Aside 

In regard to wheat, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive asks that in setting price 
supports for wheat the supply-de- 
mand situation be measured by the 
set-aside for the national reserve. 
This would mean, according to Mr. 
Benson, that between 400 to 500 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat be taken out 
of the statistical picture so that any 
adjustment of the wheat price sup- 
port under the flexible price sup- 
port laws of 1948-49 would not be in- 
fluenced by the national reserve. 

For corn, the administration also 
offers a compromise to producers 
wherein it would boost the support 
price adjustment for that crop point 
for point under the flexible price 
support formula when the corn sup- 
ply went out of balance with the price 
support adjustment formula of the 
farm acts of 1948-49. This would 
mean that the adjustment of the 





Ultimate Disposal of U.S. Farm 
Surplus Remains a Trade Worry 


WASHINGTON — The methods by 
which the government intends to re- 
duce its heavy inventories of farm 
commodities continue to pose some 
major uncertainties to the grain and 
milling trades. 

Trade attention this week was fo- 
cused on the President’s proposal 
that a portion of the nation’s top- 
heavy surplus of farm commodities 
be “insulated” as a strategic reserve. 
(See story on this page.) 

In some quarters of government it 
was noted that it was difficult to nail 
down a firm definition of a national 
reserve, and even in the presidential 
message itself there were qualifica- 
tions to this proposed strategic re- 
serve which would defeat the goal of 
an “insulated” stockpile. 


It was feared by these officials that 
the trade would not take too seri- 
ously the strategic reserve definition 
and look with grave suspicion on the 
overhanging surplus which at some 
date might be piped into distribution 
at home or abroad if a disaster arose 
or some unforeseen foreign emergency 
occurred—or if politics dictated some 
action. These officials say the mar- 
ket place is a cruel judge of these 
surplus hide-away devices. 


Reading the presidential message 
critically the position of the feed in- 
dustry in the drouth area does not 
seem to have improved materially. 
The President sees disaster relief as 
a logical place in which to dispose of 
surplus commodities. He said it in his 
state of the union message. 

This observation is supported by 
events under discussion now at USDA. 
First, it has been learned that USDA 
plans to authorize the feed manufac- 
turers participating in the drouth re- 
lief program to use corn up to 75% 
of the ton batch mix of drouth emer- 
gency feed since it has been learned 
that the feed industry cannot obtain 
the quantities of feed wheat necessary 
to comply with the 50% corn and 
25% wheat formula now in effect on 
these emergency feeds. 

These government surpluses are 
like a bad dream that lives with of- 


ficials even in their waking hours and 
directs their attention to every re- 
mote possibility to move surpluses 
into this drouth relief program. 

The ‘atest of these devices is a 
proposa! that dry milk solids be made 
available as a feed ingredient. USDA 
officials admit this proposal is under 
consideration but only at the “ex- 
ploratory” stage now. 

At a dairy branch session last week 
a plan to put dried milk products 
into the drouth program was batted 
around, evoking comment by one gov- 
ernment official that as an ingredient 
for the program it would produce lit- 
tle tonnage from the feed manufac- 
turers. 


price support level would not be as 
sharp on the downside as provided 
under the law which now hangs over 
the producers. 

On the nonbasic feed grains, dairy 
products, vegetable proteins, live- 
stock, poultry and eggs the adminis- 
tration would preserve the present 
discretionary authority of price sup- 
port. 

The proposals seem to be a hodge- 
podge designed to move the farm 
program off the dead-center of high 
rigid price supports which is now ac- 
cumulating stocks of farm commodi- 
ties to an extent that the nation—or 
at least Commodity Credit Corp. 
would go broke trying to sustain the 
present program. 


Cost Figure Cited 

Mr. Benson said that the cost of 
insulating the stocks of wheat, cot- 
ton and dairy products would require 
an appropriation of $2.5 billion which 
is apart from the CCC financial re- 
sources. At the same time, the ad- 
ministration is asking that the finan- 
cial authority of CCC be increased 
to $8.5 billion from its present maxi- 
mum of $6.75 billion. Secretary Ben- 
son says that this step is necessary 
since CCC obligations after the cur- 
rent crops are placed under loan and 
taken over by the CCC at the matur- 
ity date, will exceed the present limit. 

After the presidential message was 
delivered and after Secretary Benson 
spoke his piece on the USDA inter- 
pretation, a leading Republican Sen- 
ate spokesman told The Northwest- 
ern Miller that he expected that the 
administration proposals would suc- 
ceed despite the attitude of the high 
support clique in Congress. 

This eastern Senator said that the 
Republican-Democrat coalition com- 
posed of Sen. Milton Young (R., N.D.) 
and Richard Russell (D., Ga.), are 
themselves scared over the rising 
surpluses of farm commodities and 
will be pleased to hide under the cloak 
of the compromise now being offered 
by the President. 





President Cites Lack of Balance 


in Present Price 


WASHINGTON — President Eisen- 
hower, addressing Congress on his 
state of the union message, came out 
cautiously last week in favor of the 
flexible price support policy as ex- 
pressed in the farm laws enacted in 
1948-49. He saw those laws as the 
foundation stone of a new farm pro- 
gram. 

The administration’s farm proposals 
were spelled out more completely in 
a message to Congress Jan. 11 and by 
Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in a press conference later 
that day. (See story on this page.) 

The President told Congress that 
the current conditions in the farm 
price support program would only go 
from bad to worse, leading to further 
restrictions on farm production if the 
present mounting surpluses of farm 
commedities were to be halted. As 
an alternative he recommended ad- 
herence to the farm laws of 1948-49 
with their escalator provisions of 
price support to stimulate or discour- 
age production as supplies got out 
of balance with demand. 

He said, in part, “To make it effec- 


Support Program 


tive, surpluses existing when the new 
program begins must be insulated 
from the normal channels of trade 
for special uses. These uses would in- 
clude the school lunch programs, dis- 
aster relief, emergency assistance to 
foreign friends and of particular im- 
portance the stockpiling of reserves 
for a national emergency. 

“Building on the agricultural laws 
of 1948-49, we should establish a 
price support program with enough 
flexibility to attract the production 
of needed supplies of essential com- 
modities and to stimulate the con- 
sumption of those commodities that 
are flooding American markets. 
Transition to modernized parity must 
be accomplished gradually. In no case 
should there be an abrupt downward 
price change in the dollar level or in 
the percentage level of price sup- 
ports.” 

In concluding the farm phase of 
his speech, the President said, “By 
helping our agriculture achieve full 
parity in the market, it promises our 
farmers a higher and steadier finan- 
cial return than any alternative 
plan.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
PLAN JAN. 24-26 MEETING 


PHILADELPHIA—Vital questions 
confronting the baking industry will 
be among the topics at the winter 
convention of the Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Assn. Jan. 24-26 at the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Reading. 

Among the speakers will be George 
S. Pillsbury, bakery division vice 
president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Louis 
E. Caster, chairman of the board, 
American Institute of Baking; E. E. 
Kelley, Jr., president, American Bak- 
ers Assn., and James du Pont, E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co. 

Topics to be discussed are: “Who 
Has Taken Away Our Volume? What 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS 2 MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 














DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


wa BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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About Ownership - Management? A 
3-D Look at Pennsylvania's Baking 
Industry. What Does Mrs. Home- 
maker Think of Our Products? the 
Grocer? the Restaurant Man? Pool- 
ing Our Experience and Thinking on 
Industrial and Public Relations,” and 
“Where to Spend the Advertising 
Dollar — Radio, TV, Newspapers, or 
What?” 








SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIF® 


3 COAL TAR COLORS UP 
FOR HEARING BEFORE FDA 


WASHINGTON — A hearing has 
been called for Jan. 19 in Washington 
which may result in the banning of 
three coal-tar colors in foods. Calling 
the hearing is the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration. 

The three colors in question are 
red No. 32, orange No. 1 and orange 
No. 2. 

The FDA has made tests on ani- 
mals using the questionable coal-tar 
colors and have reported them to be 
capable of harming animals. The FDA 
proposal is to prohibit certification of 
these colors for use in foods and 
drugs. 

The FDA, it is reported, has also 
undertaken additional tests on all 
coal-tar food colors with the view 
that others may be in the suspicious 
category. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN FIRM BUYS 
ROSS MILLER COMPANY 


TORONTO—The Canadian Shred- 
ded Wheat Co. has purchased the 
Ross Miller Biscuit Co. of Napanee. 

Making the announcement I. M. 
Pollock, vice president of the pur- 
chasing company said that the Napa- 
nee plant will be called the Milk- 
Bone Pet Food Division of Canadian 
Shredded Wheat, and will continue 
the manufacture and distribution of 
the animal and pet foods of the for- 
mer company. 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 





Aged and Aerated 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 





You can’t buy a better flour « 


Or get a better value 


Or be in better hands 


Or receive better service . 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Centennial nourinc mus co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
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NEW SPOKANE Milt ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S” MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RIiTZVILLE PORTLAND 











NO-RISK EX-HI 


. Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. *°x'Y° 

















Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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4. Washington Seeks 
a Miller 


EFERENCE is made on the edi- 

torial page of this issue of The 
Northwestern Miller to a historical 
treasure made available to the pub- 
lishers of this journal by the late 
George A. Zabriskie. It is an original 
letter from George Washington, the 
Virginia miller, to Oliver Evans, the 
great American miliwright. This 
epistie was the second in a series of 
three relating to the engagement of 
an operative miller. The series, in 
full text, follows: 

Mount Vernon, 8 April, 1798. 

Sir, 

As you have some knowledge of my 
Mill and much in the way of being 
acquainted with Millers, I have taken 
the liberty of asking, if you could 
recommend a good one, honest sober 
character to me. 

My present one stands engaged to 
the middle of August only, and it is 
not probable the agreement will con- 
tinue longer; because, altho’ he is a 
pretty good Miller, and I have no 
charge against his honesty, he is far 
from being an active and industrious 
man; and because he is endeavoring 
to raise his wages, which the work of 
the Mill will not enable me to do. 

His present lay is $166% dollars pr. 
annum and provision of Meat, Bread 
and Fish found him in sufficient quan- 
tities, and by specification, to prevent 
dispute. He has a Cow allowed him 
for Milk, and wood without restric- 
tion, laid at his door. His house, Gar- 
den and other conveniences you will 
recollect are adequate to a man in his 
line; and a Cooper’s shop at hand. 
And a considerable distillery at the 

(illegible) but this is not men- 
tioned by way of inducement. . . just 
commenced work. 

With this information, if, on the 
term before mentioned you could 
recommend a character that you con- 
ceive would suit me, it would be doing 
me a kindness. A married man with a 
small family would be preferred; and 
it would be needless to observe, to 
you, how essential honesty, sobriety 
and industry are in the person em- 
ployed. It is not my wish that a Miller 
should be absolutely engaged .. . until 
the middle of August; but I am de- 
sirous of knowing and as soon as 
enquiry can be made, if a good one 
could be had, on what terms, and 
whether he would be able to be here 
by the time above stated. This letter 
will go . . . Colo, Clemt. Biddle, of 
whom I have requested to converse 
with you on the subject matter there 
of I am, Sir 

Your Obed, and Obliged Serv. 
G. Washington. 
Mr. Oliver Evans 
& ¥ 
Mount Vernon, 22 April, 1798. 
Sir, 

Your favour of the 17th, in answ. 

to my letter of the 8th instant, has 
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been received; and I thank you for 
the ready, and early attention you 
gave to my request regarding a 
Miller. 

You will do me a kindness to in- 
form me of the result of your appli- 
cation to the person who served you 
in that capacity, whether he would 
agree to come, or not; that I may be 
relieved from suspence:—and if his 
objection to coming is on account of 
the wages, and you should not hear of 
a suitable character who would en- 
gage on the terms mentioned in my 
last, let me know the lowest wages 
your former miller would agree to 
take, provided he can be here by the 
middle, or even the latter end of Au- 
gust, and we shall know immediately 
(through you) whether we can agree 
or not, 

With esteem—I am Sir 

Your Obed. and Obliged Serv. 
G. Washington. 
Mr. Oliver Evans. 
v ¥ 
Mount Vernon, 14 June, 1798. 
Sir, 

I must give you the trouble of re- 
ceiving one more letter from me, on 
the subject of a Miller. Your letter 
was received the 26th of April in 
which you promised to write to the 
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Millers of Brandywine to know if one 
could be had from thence; since which 
I have heard nothing from you, or 
them; and the time is drawing near 
when I must be supplied, or be in the 
power of my present Miller, who has 
not many valuable properties to 
recommend him. I would thank you 
for an answer to this letter as soon 
as you make it convenient to your- 
self, that I may know what depend- 
ence there is of getting one, from 
thence, or whether I must look out 
else where. I am ete. 


G. Washington. 
Mr. Oliver Evans 
¥ ¥ 
Mount Vernon, 20 July, 1798. 
Sir, 

Finding more difficulty than I ap- 
prehended in getting a Miller from 
the Northward, I have again engaged 
my present one, on the terms he was 
before, rather than delay the matter 
any longer. I make this communica- 
tion to prevent further enquiries on 
your part, on my behalf; and that I 
may thank you for the trouble you 
have taken in this affair to procure 
one for me. I am, ete. 


G. Washington. 
Mr. Oliver Evans 


The Washingtonia Gift From Mr. Zabriskie 


January 12, 1954 








Under Mr. Zabriskie’s direction the 
original of letter No. 2 in the series 
was decorously framed as shown in 
the accompanying illustration. The 
letter is supplemented by steel en- 
gravings of Washington and Evans 
and by a bronze medal, one of the 
many cast in honor of the father of 
his country in recognition of public 
services. The framing was done in 
such a manner as to disclose, by re- 
versing the frame, the back of the 
sheet of letter paper used by Wash- 
ington, as was the custom of the 
times, for the address. The word 
“free” in one corner indicates that 
the sender, who was then still in 
office as president of the United 
States, was making use of his cus- 
tomary frank. The _ inscription is, 
simply: “Mr. Oliver Evans in Phila- 
delphia.” 

The framing device likewise ren- 
ders the reverse of the medal visible 
fur inspection. 


Washington as a Miller 


It is legendary that George Wash- 
ington not only was an expert miller 
but also that he was so very honest 
that when his flour was received in 
the West Indies it was accepted with- 
out the bother of inspection. The 
label, “G. Washington, Mount Ver- 
non,” was sufficient to pass inspec- 
tion as to weight and as to quality. 
The flour was graded as superfine, 
fine, middlings and ship stuff. Always 
correct was the notation on the label. 

Washington had three mills, one at 
his Mount Vernon farm which he in- 
herited from Lawrence, his brother; 
one at his farm near Alexandria, built 
under his orders right after the Revo- 
lution; and a third on Washington 
Run in western Pennsylvania, near 
the present town of Perryopolis. This 
last, built shortly after the French 
and Indian War, was one of the first 
mills built by Englishmen west of the 
Alleghenies. Of course, all three mills 
were run by water power. The one at 
Mount Vernon was on Dogue Run and 
was known as the Dogue Run Mill. 
Within recent vears it has been com- 
pletely restored and has been visited 
by many thousands of tourists. The 
one at Alexandria was on Four-Mile 
Run and is known as the Four-Mile 
Run Mill. The third was his Ohio 
mill, for while it was in western Penn- 
sylvania, it was on the headwaters of 
the Ohio River. 

The Dogue Run Mill was originally 
built by Washington’s father. When 
Washington took charge of the farm 
after the death of his brother Law- 
rence, he found the mill badly run 
down. In 1760, the year in which he 
began farming in earnest, it was a 
constant source of trouble. Dogue 
Run carried too much water in the 
spring. Freshets washed the dam 
away and Washington had to rebuild 
it. The following July and August 
when he needed the mill to grind 
flour, Dogue Run ceased to run. That 
fall he built a new mill. 














January 12, 1954 
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A VALIANT NAME IN MILLING 

ISAPPEARANCE, one by one, of the fine old 
D family names in flour milling is a continuous 
source of regret to those who cherish the senti- 
ments and traditions of the industry. It is the 
finger of death that ultimately writes “finis,” but 
often the story has already been ended by an 
arbiter hardly less final than death itself. A case 
in point is that of the Plant family. Death recently 
closed the book for Samuel Plant, last of three 
generations of millers, but the family’s distin- 
guished milling history had come to an end nearly 
a quarter of a century before. 

For almost a century flour milling in this coun- 
try knew the Plants and was sustained by their 
business integrity and the fine spirit of their par- 
ticipation in industry affairs. In the great days 
when St. Louis was the milling capital of the 
country the name of Plant shone resplendent 
among a score of other distinguished names in 
the older generation of American millers. Founded 
in 1840 by George P. and Samuel Plant, the family 
business soon became one of the outstanding suc- 
cesses of the then new milling field in the Middle 
West, and of St. Louis, its vigorous center. In later 
years the management descended to George P. 
Plant, son of one of the founders, and to Samuel 
Plant, a grandson. 

It can be said of Samuel Plant that the family 
reputation came into full flower in the period of 
his active participation in management, which 
ended with the sale of the business in 1926 and 
its disappearance from the nation’s flour milling 
roster a few years later. Few men of his generation 
gained higher standing in the confidence and 
esteem of other millers or a more enviable place 
in their affections. Not only did he faithfully main- 
tain the traditions of his family in his conduct of 
the business, but his accomplishments in the larger 
field of service to the industry measured up to and 
beyond the call of duty. 

Two notable contributions to the welfare of 
his industry were Mr. Plant’s membership in the 
milling division of the Food Administration in 
World War I and his term as president of the 
Millers National Federation. In both connections 
he acquitted himself with credit, combining with 
unfaltering loyalty to the work a fine regard for 
the opinions of others and a generosity and breadth 
of mind which served to create new friendships 
among those who may not at the moment have 
been in complete accord of: opinion. 

Doubtless it is never of much concern to those 
who perform great industry or community services 
that their work and sacrifice may not be fully 
appreciated by their contemporaries. They are and 
must be content with the satisfaction of doing. 
Yet it should be the concern of both contemporaries 
and posterity to pause upon occasion and reflect 
upon these benefactions. The name of Plant elo- 
quently invites such contemplation. It should not 
be allowed to diminish in honor and in grateful 
memory. 


——@REAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


A PATTERN FOR RETIREMENT 

OT all of us know how to retire gracefully 
N and with personal satisfaction—to say noth- 
ing of the possibility of continuing usefulness. Re- 
tirement without boredom, to judge from what we 
hear and observe, is rare. He whose leisure is 
governed and utilized by new and never-ending 
interests and avocations, therefore, must be happy 
indeed. Such a man was the late George A. 
Zabriskie, whose death was recorded in The North- 
western Miller of Jan. 5. 

Writing of this facet of Mr. Zabriskie’s person- 
ality a few years ago, one of our editorial associates 
produced what was called “A Portrait of a Gentle- 
man Who Knows How to Use His Leisure.” It was 
made abundantly clear from the recital of Zabriskie 
hobbies and activities that the caption was well 
phrased. And the conclusion was that “Mr. Zabris- 
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kie’s 15 years of retirement from business have not 
meant 15 years of gradual drifting out of action, 
but 15 years whose days have been filled with the 
kind of business and pleasure for which the earlier 
ones were a satisfying preparation—the sort of 
‘leisure’ that makes each morning the beginning 
of a pleasant adventure.” A dozen years more of 
such adventures were to come before the curtain 
was rung down. 

Happily for Mr. Zabriskie, his hobbies began 
to grow long before he reached the years of retire- 
ment. Too many times this does not happen, with 
devastating consequences. But George Zabriskie, 
even in the years when he was head of one of the 
greatest flour distributing organizations in the 
world, began studying and working in the artistic 
channels that in the last quarter century of his 
life were to assume major positioning in the pat- 
tern of his retirement. He became one of the finest 
amateur bookbinders in the country, a painter, an 
etcher and a potter. His interest in history—par- 
ticularly the history of New York City and State 

made him a collector of historical records and 
led to his election repeatedly as president of the 
New York Historical Society, second oldest histori- 
cal association in the country. 

Mr. Zabriskie started selling flour in 1882, when 
he was 14 years old. In 1900 he progressed into the 
merchandising program of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. His success may be partly gauged by the facts 
that when he retired from this business in 1925 he 
was resident director for the company, chairman 
of the board of the Columbia Baking Co. and the 
Empire Biscuit Co., had held the office of flour and 
sugar administrator during the World War, serv- 
ing as president of the United States Sugar Equal- 
ization Board and as director of the United States 
Grain Corp. Obviously, therefore, he did not neglect 
flour peddling, but his days must have contained 
more than 24 hours! Otherwise he could not have 
rendered the valuable services he did to various 
foreign countries, winning decorations for him 
from the governments of Belgium, Iceland and 
Poland. He was a past president of the Sons of 
the Revolution, N.Y., and an active member of the 
Society of Colonial Wars, the Society of the War 
of 1812 and the Veteran Corps Artillery. 

Throughout all of his active years in the New 
York flour trade Mr. Zabriskie also found time to 
be a genial and gracious host, and a staunch friend. 
The “Seven Year Locusts,” a group of his old-time 
flour competitors and friends, had many gay times 
at his former home in Alpine, atop the Palisades, 
and at “The Doldrums,” his winter home in Ormond 
Beach, Fla., his hospitality was of the same heart- 
warming variety. 

Among the unique manifestations of special 
favor which found place in the Zabriskie pattern 
of friendship and self-revelation was a series of 
beautifully printed and bound little books contain- 
ing fragments of history or American literary cul- 
ture. These went into the mai] just before Christ- 
mas each year. Ultimately they became a treasured 
“shelf” of Zabriskie books for the fortunate re- 
cipients. 

His interest in flour milling gave Mr. Zabriskie 
an intimate association with The Northwestern 
Miller and its staff. He was one of the many con- 
tributors to the early Americana in this journal's 
collections of arts and artifacts related to the Staff 
of Life. In a conspicuous place on one of the walls 
of the Home Office Club Room is a handsomely 
framed origina] letter from George Washington, 


the Virginia miller, to Oliver Evans, the great 
American millwright, concerning business matters 
of mutual concern. The letter was a part of Mr. 
Zabriskie'’s extensive collection of Washingtonia 
and other colonial mementoes. Through Mr. Zabris- 
kie’s generosity, it is a permanent hereditament 
of the Miller Publishing Co., and by virtue of a 
very real sort of trusteeship it thus becomes a 
treasure, also, of the American milling industry. 
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OUR AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
PROBLEM today is greater than it needed 
to have been. The best time to deal with 
an economic disease, like a physical disease, 
is before you get it. Preventive medicine is 
by far the most effective. But the proper pre- 
ventive steps were not taken by the previous ad- 
ministration one and two years ago. Then was the 
proper time to adjust production goals downward. 
Then was the proper time to invoke needed acre- 
age allotments. Then was the proper time to 
initiate aggressive programs to expand farm 
markets at home and abroad. But these things 
were not done. As a result, our farm problem 
today is greater than it needed to have been.— 
John H. Davis, assistant secretary of agriculture. 
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THE GOVERNMENT COLOSSUS 

OW big is government in this country? So 

big, according to the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U.S., that if you add up all the divisions of 
state, local and federal governments you probably 
could find a top executive job for every citizen 
in a city the size of Phoenix, Ariz. (population, 
331,770). 

By actual count there are 116,743 major units 
of government in the U.S. today. This figure in- 
cludes the federal government, the governments of 
the 48 states, 3,049 counties, 16,778 municipalities, 
17,202 townships, 67,346 school districts, and 12,319 
special districts. 

But if these figures were broken down into all 
the principal subdivisions of government, the total 
would be many times 116,743. Within the federal 
government alone there are 13 departments, 9 
agencies, 19 commissions, 29 administrations, 22 
corporations, 630 offices, 127 services, 107 bureaus, 
627 divisions, 32 branches, 58 boards, and 444 
miscellaneous units such as missions, colleges, 
commands, projects, etc., making a total of 2,117 
distinct segments of federeal government. 

Breaking down state and local governments 
into subdivisions would add still more to the 
116,743 total. Virginia, for example, has 18 major 
departments and more than 550 commissions, 
agencies, services and lesser units, while New York 
City has 111 units. 

By no means the least effect of big govern- 
ment is its cost. In the year ending June 30, 1952, 
the total cost of federal, state and local govern- 
ment was $101.5 billion, or $646 for every man, 
woman and child in the U.S., which would add up 
to more than $2,000 if applied to the average 
family of 3.2 persons. The pressure for larger “take 
home,” which is growing more insistent on farm 
and labor fronts, is closely related to these figures. 
But unless the cost can be reduced the take-home 
device can do no better than further redistribute 
the burden of government upon the well-estab- 
lished socialistic principle of relative ability to pay. 
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Industry's scientists and researchers, always 
striving to make life pleasanter for all of us, have 
now come up with a new one—stuff to put in dog 
food that will make the pooches smell nice. Tests 
indicate, nevertheless, that a dog still smells like 
a dog to another dog. Isn't there a government 
bureau that could do something about this? 


Sounds like a sweet little research-and-pamphlet 
project. 
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NEW FLOUR MiLL—Framework and scaffolding of the new flour mill under 
construction in West Point, Hong Kong, China, are shown above. Completion 
is expected in about four months, A news story on the new structure appeared 
on page 23 of The Northwestern Miller, Dec. 29, 1953, issue. An editorial on 
the project recalling an earlier attempt appeared on page 21 of the same Issue. 





Hassle Develops 
Between Canadian 
Milk, Baking Officials 


TORONTO-—In a recent address at 
a Toronto meeting, J. J. Creighton, 
president of the Canadian National 
Dairy Council, reportedly criticized 
enriched bread and stated that “milk 
bread would be superior to enrich- 
ment,” 

Walter D. Heagle, chairman of the 
National Council of the Baking Indus- 
try, immediately took issue with Mr, 
Creighton and after dealing with the 
criticism suggested a joint meeting 
with dairy council officials in an ef- 
fort to prevent recurrences. 

Mr. Heagle stated ‘As an industry, 
we bakers are desirous to use all the 
dairy products in the manufacture of 
our bakery foods that is practicable, 
sound economics and nutritious. 
Therefore, it was with surprise that 
I read your remarks with regard to 
enriched bread in your address to the 
Ontario Creamery Assn. You are re- 
ported as saying: ‘Milk bread would 
tremendously benefit national health 
and would be superior to enrichment 
with synthetic vitamins.’ The first 
part of this quotation is probably an 
over-statement, but no one will quar- 
rel seriously with it, least of all a 
baker. Most bakeries produce a miik 
loaf in accordance with the standards 
laid down by the Food and Drugs Act 
regulations, and are only too happy 
to sell as much milk bread as the 
public wants to buy. Further, most 
bakers put milk in all the white bread 
they sell, They are required by law 
to put miik in all enriched bread. 

“It is with the remainder of the 
statement that I and the Canadian 
baking industry take sharp issue. The 
inclusion of more milk in bread will 
not restore the B vitamins that are 
present in whole wheat, the lack of 
which has been the most serious criti- 
cism of white bread. In consequence, 
we believe it is misleading—in fact 
simply not true—to say that milk 
bread would be superior to enrich- 
ment 

“The Canadian baking industry en- 
tered into the enrichment program 
after the most thorough and serious 
study, first as to its nutritional as- 
pects and, secondly, as to its con- 
sumer acceptance. The enrichment 
program is designed to effect an in- 
creased consumption of white bread 


on the strength of the fact that it 
is a superior product nutritionally. 

“The Canadian baking industry can- 
not but express its resentment at the 
subtle propaganda nature of what is, 
after all, an attack on the enrich- 
ment program. Bread is not a dairy 
food at all; it is a cereal food, and I 
do not think it is asking too much to 
permit bakers to decide for them- 
selves what is best for their industry. 

“All bakers know the value of milk 
in bread and all bakers use milk in 
bread to the extent that they believe 
it is necessary to produce a loaf that 
their consumers will prefer. 

“I do not believe that enrichment 
has served to diminish in any way the 
use of milk in bread by the baking 
industry. In my own bakeries I have 
always used fresh whole milk, both 
before and since enrichment, and it is 
not practicable for me to use any 
higher percentage of milk in bread 
than I have always used 

“This attack on the baking indus- 
try is an attack by the dairy industry 
on one of its best customers. In 1951 

the last year for which figures are 
available — Canadian bakers bought 
$4,735,000 in butter, cream and milk 
in various forms, compared with $4,- 
044,000 in 1950. The two industries 
are very closely interdependent. Bread 
requires a spread. In this country this 
spread is usually butter. The more 
bread sold, then, the more dairy prod- 
ucts there will be used in its manu- 


facture and the more butter there 
will be sold to spread with it.” 
In conclusion, Mr. Heagle asked 


“Why do you attack, then, the prod- 
uct of a good customer? Do you think 
it good business to arouse resentment 
in the hearts and minds of a good 
customer by attacks of this kind?” 

Mr. Heagle suggested “The best 
way, in my opinion, to get the Ca- 
nadian bakers to use more milk is to 
go out and sell it to them and not 
condemn his product and apparently 
cast around for someone to pass a 
law compelling the extended use of 
your products. Bakers are, after all, 
only human. The best way to sell 
your products to them is to develop 
their good will and not to arouse 
their resentment and antagonism as 
your remarks in this instance most 
certainly will do.” 
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BALTIMORE EXPORTS DOWN 


BALTIMORE—Wheat exports from 
the Port of Baltimore in December, 





1953, aggregated 1,197,381 bu., com- 
pared to 1,201,918 bu. in the cor- 
responding month in 1952, according 
to the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce, Corn exports dropped sharply 
last month, totaling 3,233,415 bu. as 
against 8,493,606 bu. in December, 
1952. Exports of’ soybeans totaled 
775,419 bu. in December, 1953, com- 
pared to 719,623 bu. in the same 
month in 1952. 


———“SREAD if THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


CANADIAN FOOD FIRM 
HAS BIG PROFIT HIKE 

TORONTO—tThe net profit of Ca- 
nadian Food Products, Ltd., for the 
year ending Oct. 31 was 225% higher 
at $31,399 compared with $13,944 in 
1952, the company reports. 

Sales were $15,373,141 as against 
$15,733,025 for the companies or divi- 
sions continuing to operate, according 
to a report made to stockholders by 
E. J. Spence, president of the com- 
pany. 

The largest increase was in the re- 
tail bakery division. Operating profits 
increased in the retail divisions. Sales 
in the candy division improved sub- 
stantially, but profits were still un- 
satisfactory, Mr. Spence revealed. 

Referring to Barker’s Biscuits, 
which suspended operations during 
the year, Mr. Spence said that with- 
out heavy capital and advertising ex- 
penditures there appeared to be no 
prospect of profitable operations. Be- 
cause of the comparatively small in- 
vestment involved, it was considered 
desirable to cease operations and 
liquidate the existing assets of this 
subsidiary. 

Working capital totaled $988,164 
compared with $1,398,255 a year ago. 
Funded debt was reduced by $100,000 
to $200,000. The cash position totaled 
$215,866. The whole of the contin- 
gency reserve of $225,000 had been 
applied, together with a further $75,- 
000 from earned surplus, to reducing 
the company’s investment in Barker’s 
Biscuits to its estimated realizable 
value, now carried at $436,363 

Over 99% of the outstanding shares 
of Hunt's, Ltd., had been acquired at 
a cost of $1,518,708, it was reported. 
Operations of Hunt's closely parallel 
those of the bakery and candy divi- 
sions of Canadian Food Products and 
the additional volume, combined with 
the merging of production, should 
prove advantageous to Canadian 
Food’s overall operations, it was 
stated. 

“BREAD (6 THE STAFF Fr LiFe 
FIRST WHEAT RECEIVED 

CALDWELL, KANSAS 
Farmers Cooperative Grain Co 
well, Kansas, has begun putting 
wheat into its new 530,000 bu. capac- 
ity elevator, S. F. Bryson, manager, 
has announced. 


The 
, Cald- 
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U.K., FRANCE BUY BULK 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 

WIN NIP EG—wWheat and flour 
worked for export by Canadian mills 
and exporters for the week ended Jan. 
7, amounted to only slightly more 
than 2,500,000 bu. and of this 542,000 
were in the form of flour. The latter 
was almost equally divided between 
International Wheat Agreement and 
Class 2 sales. 

For several weeks now Japan has 
led other buyers in purchases of Ca- 
nadian wheat and during the past 
week took 705,000 bu. of the 1,294,000 
sold under the IWA. Portugal bought 
242,000; Belgium, 226,000; Norway, 
74,000, while the remainder went to 
Ecuador. Class 2 wheat sales were 
made up of 488,000 to the U.K., 127,- 
000 to France and 57,000 bu. to Bel- 
gium. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 

Jan. Jan, 

4 11 


—1954—, 1954 1954 





High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc.. 33 24%, 2554 27 
Allis-Chalmers .... 52% 41% 44% 45% 
Pfd. $3.25 118% 86 91 93% 
Am. Cyanamid 55% 4154 47% 48 
A-D-M Co, 52 30 32% 33% 
Borden Sol eee 61 52%, 60% 61 
Cont. Baking Co. 254%, 185% .... 21% 
Pid. $5.50 . . 95% 895% 91%, 91% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co.. 78 67% 3% 73% 
Pfd, $7 : . 176% 161 176% 175% 
Cream of Wheat... 27% 25% 27 26% 
Dow Chemical 43% 33% 381%, 36% 
Pid. $4 A 102%, 94% .. 101% 
Gen. Baking Co. 14% 10% 10% 10% 
Gen. Foods Corp. 60% 50% 59% 59% 
Pfd. $3.50 ... 94% 88% .... 94 
Gen. Mills, Ine. 62% 52 604% 62% 
Pfd. 5% -. 124% 118 coos O06 
Merck & Co. «++ 25% 7 19% 20 
Pid. $4 .... oo SR 92%, 98 99 
Natl. Biscuit Co... 38 34 36% 36% 
Pillsbury M., Inc... 37% 32 35% 35% 
Tae Oe “Secesees 101 95 100'% 
Procter & Gamble. 69% 59% 69 69 
Quaker Oats Co... 30% 25% 27% 28% 
Pid. $6 ......... 146% 131% .... 143 
St. Regis Paper Co. 235% 17%, 20% 20% 
wee, GOD .ccces 96 91% .... 94% 
Std. Brands, Inc... 29%, 25 2834 28% 
Pid. $4.50 ...... 91 80% .... 87% 
Sterling Drug .... 7% 32 36% 37% 
Sunsh. Bis., Inc.. 73% 66 72 1% 
United Biscuit 
of America ... 391% 33% 39% 38% 
Victor Ch. Wks. - 28% 24% 27% 27% 
Ward Baking Co.. 25 18% 22% 22% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
American Cyanamid, Pfd. ... 128 136 
Gen, Baking Co., $8 Pfd. . 42% 144 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 3%4% Pfd... 123 128 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ... 87 87% 


National Bis. Co., $7 Pfd. 172% 174 

Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 8914 0Y%, 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. ‘ 91% 92% 
Victor Chem, Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 


90 9114 
Ward Bak. Co., $5.50 Pfd... 100% 101 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 

Jan. Jan. 

i, 11, 

1954 1954 1954 

High Low Close Close 

Burry Biscuit Corp. 5 2% 2% 2% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co., 

Pfd, $5 ° 135% 129%, 133 134 
Hathaway Bak., 

Inec., “A” 12% 8% 8% 9 
Novadel-Agene 29%, 20% 24 25 
Ward Baking Co., 

Warrants 10 6% , 8% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Great. A&P Tea Co. 168 169% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York 17% 18 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $5 Pfd. 100 100% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. 131 134 
Omar, Ine. 16% 17% 
Wagner Baking Co. i“ 7 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 168% 110 


CANADIAN STOCKS 





Dec. Dec. 
24, 31, 
—1953— 1953 1953 
High Low Close Close 
Can, Food Prod. 1 2% 3.50 3.60 
A ; 10 i 6% 7 
Ptd. rer 66 45 56 62 
Consol. Bakeries 9% 7 84 8% 
Federal Grain : 21% 14 20% 19% 
Ptd, ‘ 27 24 26 26 
Gen. Bakeries 6.00 4.90 5% 5M 
Inter. Mig., Pfd. 87 79 81 79 
Lake of the Woods 331, 28 29 20% 
Pfd. 144 138" 140 138% 
Maple Leaf Mig. 9 6% 7 ™ 
Ptd. 90 RO 874% 88 
Ogilvie Flour 33 29% 31 31 
Toronto Elevs. 14%, 12% 13% 13% 
United Grain, A 18 16% 16% 16' 
George Weston A 26% 34% 35% 
Pid, 444% 98% 91% 95% 96 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Canada Bread 3.00 
Canada Bread, Pid. B 18 
Can, Bakeries 121 
Catelli Food, A 
Catelli Food, B 
Inter-City Baking 20 
McCabe Grain, A 12% 
Mid Pacific Grain 15 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. . 120 
Standard Brands* 27% 28% 


*U.S. funds. 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, Jan. 1, 1954 (000's omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Boston 165 ° ee 
Buffalo 672 257 
Afloat 278 6,308 505 90 
Duluth 27 _ 121 
Paltimore . 20 ee ° 
Milwaukee, afloat 464 ~e 2,633 
Totals .. 1,162 6,772 7,602 2,72 
Previous week 1,268 8,146 933 2,722 
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Unsolved Technieal 
Problems Discussed 
at Chemists’ Meeting 


CHICAGO 
and guests of the Midwest Section of 


Seventy-four members 


the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists attended the regular month- 
ly dinner meeting of the group at the 
Midland Hotel here the evening of 
Jan. 4. Two outstanding authorities of 
the industry led a symposium on “Un- 
solved Technical Problems.” The two 
speakers were Ralph W. Mitchell, 
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American Bakeries Co., Chicago, and 

E. Hollingshead, Technical Insti- 
tute of Independent Biscuit Manufac- 
turers Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Mitchell, pointing out problems 
facing the commercial baking indus- 
try, said’ that several still remain, 
and as progress is made, new prob- 
lems appear. Perhaps, he said, as the 
problems are mentioned, a spark may 
be struck which could lead to a solu- 
tion. 

When bread is made softer, he said, 
internal properties are sacrificed and 
problems in wrapping and _ slicing 
arise. Many softeners fall short of 
what the trade feels is desirable, he 
said. Ovens, too, need improvement, 
he added. We need, also, a way to 
treat the starch and gluten so that 
it will stay in its fresh condition as 
bread is first cooled as it comes from 
the oven. The cake baker wants an 
answer to the problem of making 
angelfood crust stay on the cake 
when it is cooled and dumped from 
the pan. Another problem of angel- 
food baking which needs solution is 
that of “dips” and “cups.” 

Cake bakers would welcome a pan 
surface to which shortening cakes 
would not stick, Mr. Mitchell said. 
Bread bakers have been emancipated 
from such pan washing, he noted, but 


the cake baker must still wash the 
sugary residue from his pans each 


time they are used. Bread bakers and 
cake bakers both want improved pans. 
They want less weight and as good 
or better heat transfer, Mr. Mitchell 
said, and if such pans should be im- 


mune to sticking, it would be the 
answer to the baker’s dream. 
The bread baker needs a gadget 


having a dial that will tell him when 
his dough is properly mixed, the 
speaker continued. Flavor in foods is 
another problem. We need to know 
more about the constituents of the 
aroma and taste of fresh bakery 
products. The baker works with 
yeasts and sours, malt, butter, milk, 
temperatures, and combinations of 
these, but he needs a chart which will 


tell him which combinations out of 

possible hundreds will produce the 
flavor and aroma he is seeking. 
Cookie, Cracker Industry 

Mr. Hollingshead said that prob- 

lems of the cookie and cracker in- 


dustry boil down to three categories. 
They are as follows: 

1. Raw materials. Many of them 
are agricultural products which are 
subject to natural variation in qual- 
ity. This is the least important prob- 
lem. 

2. Processing. Most of these prob- 
lems are under control, although 
cracker fermentation problems pro- 
vide steady work for control chemists 
in most plants. 

3. Control of 


quality of the 
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finished product and packaging so it 
reaches the consumer in an attrac- 
tive, fresh and appetizing condition. 
This is the most important problem, 
and much laboratory and plant re- 
search has been done toward preserv- 
ing this elusive flavor and freshness. 
Mr. Hollingshead concluded that 
the progress which has been made 
toward producing better cookies and 
crackers has been gratifying. Much of 
the credit goes to the allied industries 
who produce the raw materials and 
packaging materials used. An equal 
amount should go to the diligent pur- 
chasing agents and production men 
who daily apply a vast amount of 
technology in their work, he said 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LirEe-——— 


BELL BAKERIES FILES 
BANKRUPTCY PETITION 


NEW YORK—Bell Bakeries, Inc. 
of this city, has entered a_ petition 
in voluntary bankruptcy under Chap- 
ter 11 of the Chandler Act and is 
now operating under Chapter 11. 
Liabilities are listed at $1,351,637, in- 
cluding secured claims of $732,614 
and assets of $3,101,947. 

The firm operates bakeries in St. 
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Petersburg, Ft. Pierce and Daytona 
Beach, Fla., Winston-Salem and 
Raleigh, N.C., Quincy, Ill, Terre 
Haute, Ind., Youngstown, Ohio and 


Flint, Mich. A settlement of 25%, 
payable 5% a year after confirma- 
tion and annual payments of 10% 


thereafter, is proposed. 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
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“Ogilvie”. 


judgment 
it’s wise to buy quality! 


2 
’ 





There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
. the same good judgment that tells you 


3a3i] NK 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle’’ Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg — Medicine Hat — Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—<all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesele levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
brands of family flour $6.50@7.60, 
first clears $4.5575.15, second clears 
$4.2574.30, 1% ash clears or higher 
$3.75 4.15. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days at 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
80%, compared with 20% the preced- 
ing week and 75% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were fair to good. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Jan. 8: 
Family flour $6.60; bakers’ short pat- 
ent $5.92; first clears $4.66, second 
clears $4.45. Prices were about un- 
changed, compared with the previous 
week 

Hutchinson: Inquiry was better last 
week, and mills of this area found 
total bookings better than any the 
past four to five weeks. There were 
some spot sales and some flour was 
booked for the next 15 to 20 days. 
Round lot business was limited. 
Family flour sales were low and di- 
rections were poor, but bakery direc- 
tions were good. Mills operated at 
75’), and the outlook for this week 
was for 90% operations. Prices were 
slightly more favorable, down 5¢ from 
a week earlier, Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, Jan, 9: Hard winter family 
short patent, $6.60@6.70; bakers’ 
short patent, $5.85@5.90, standard, 
$5.75 @ 5.80. 

Salina: Demand for flour showed 
improvement last week, with 
prices about unchanged. Shipping di- 
rections have been good. 

Fort Worth: Business on bakers 
flour picked up somewhat last week 
and total sales of all types amounted 
to 30 or 40% of capacity; running 
time again got up to about four days. 
Prices were 20¢ sack higher on family 
and a shade lower on clears; bakers 
flour unchanged. Quotations Jan. 8: 
Extra high patent family $7.20@7.50, 
high patent $6.90@7.20; standard 
bakers, unenriched, $6.25@6.35; first 
clears, unenriched $4.75@4.85, de- 
livered T.C.P. 

Oklahoma City: Prices advanced on 
both family and bakery grades of 
flour and closed as follows, delivered 
Oklahoma points, Jan, 9: Carlots 
family short patent $7.70 compared 
with $7.55 a week earlier; bakery un- 
enriched short patent in paper bags 
$6.40. Truck lots 20@50¢ higher on 
all grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: The first complete week 
of operations in the new year un- 
covered a good flour business in the 
central states area, and mill repre- 
sentatives were cheered over pros- 
pects for future business. For the 
period ending Jan, 8 observers esti- 
mated total sales at around 95 to 
100% of five-day milling capacity. 

Mill salesmen judged that inven- 
tories of most bakers had run down 
to low levels and that some buying 
was of an emergency character. How- 
ever, some bakers covered through 
March. Prices increased near the be- 
ginning of the week, furnishing a peg 
on which to hang a_ sales push. 
Heavier business was reported for 
most types of flour. Family flour 
especially moved well when protec- 
tion was furnished following a 10¢ 


some 


sack increase. Soft wheat flour sales 
were fairly brisk. Mostly cracker 
flour moved, but some cake and 
blender types met a fair demand. A 
few sales as large as 5,000 sacks were 
reported. 

Quotations Jan. 8: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.50@6.70, standard $6.4076.60, 
clear $6@6.25; hard winter short 
$6.10@6.20, 95% patent $6.05@6.10, 
clear $5.49; family flour $8.05; soft 
winter short $7.12@7.21, standard 
$4.75@6.41, clear $4.50@6.25. 

St. Louis: Demand for flour last 
week was fairly good, and shipping 
directions were picking up. Demand 
for clears and low grades was re- 
ported slow. Quotations Jan. 8, in 100- 
Ib. cottons: Family top soft patent 
$6.10, top hard $7.80, ordinary $6.40. 
In 100-lb. papers: Bakers flour, cake 
$6, pastry $5, soft straights $5.15, 
clears $4.70; hard winter short patent 
$6.30, standard $6.15, clears $5.45; 
spring short $6.80, standard $6.70, 
clears $6.60. 


East 


Boston: The price movement in the 
local flour market was irregularly 
lower last week. Springs and hard 
winters moved in a comparatively 
narrow price range while several 
rather broad changes were experi- 
enced in the soft wheat flours. 

Springs closed 5 to 7¢ net lower 
after an early period of moderate re- 
sistance to the overall trend. Hard 
winters finished 2 to 3¢ lower, re- 
covering about 1¢ from the low point 
of the week. Soft wheat flours were 
unchanged to 20¢ higher with the 
maximum gain occurring in the high 
ratio flour. 

Local mill agents reported that 
buying activity was on a fairly con- 
servative scale, with most sales being 
consummated on a basis of spot or 
nearby delivery. Most bakers, par- 
ticularly the larger operators, were 
inclined to await the President’s mes- 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1953-54 





U.S. sales 

Importing Guaranteed for two I 
countries purchases weeks* Wheat 
Austria. 9,186 
Belgium .. 23,883 
Bolivia .... 1,042 
Breeli ..sccves 13,228 
Ceylon . 10,288 
Costa Rica . 1,286 14 ; 
Cuba ... o* 7.422 i64 397 
Denmark ..... 1,837 osoee ‘ 
Dom, Republic. 955 10 18 
Keuador : 2,388 Ts 4 
Egypt ... = 14,697 
El Balvador 735 18 i8 
Germany 55,116 2,928 14 
Greece oc cccee 12,860 ae 
Guatemala 1,286 i2 SS 
Haiti 1,837 25 
Honduras 651 1 10 
leeland . 104 
India . : 36,744 
Indonesia 6,246 i 
Ireland - 10,106 
Israel .... 8,267 
NS ous 66 Sake $1,232 ? 
Japan — 36,744 10 18,61 
Jordan ....... 2.939 
MOTOR ....e0> 1,470 
Lebanon ...... 2,766 
Liberia 73 
Mexico 4,698 Ho gi 
Netherlands . 24,802 707 1,008 
New Zealand 5,879 
Nicaragua 368 l 
Norway pil 8,461 87 
Panama 735 
Peru 7,349 9 
Philippines 8,672 10 
Portugal 7.349 24 1,64 
Saudi Arabia 2,672 63 i 
Spain 9,186 t68 8,316 
Sweden ...... 919 
Switzerland . 7,900 
South Africa .. 3,228 
Vatican State . 551 
Venezuela... 6 246 98 
Yugoslavia .... 3,674 

Total 421,156 5,509 44,457 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countric 

Balance . 


*U.S, sales (net of 
tSales confirmed by CCC 
tSales recorded by 


through Jan 


! 


adjustments) for two 


Wheat Council throu 


(1,000 bushels) 


Exporting countrie cumulative sale 
ited State 

Flour otal Australiat Canada Total 
60 8,137 
9 109 ’ 1,004 
6,79 0 7.301 
i ihe 833 
1 1,834 16 
1k4 11 1 
tO 938 
l l 1,888 
’ 1 i 
14 1,78 6,¢ 14,151 
70 108 ; ve.) 
Sh vf S81 
1 91 Tt 37 
' 19 136 
te 33¢ 
’ ’ 1.798 R20 
) 1 1 
) 79 
18,61 09 7.70 
1 21 
4 947 
1,716 @,7KE 
1 2.150 
19 192 99 291 
951 l 3 t 1.09 
1 j 16 6 
1 11 671 
1 1 1 1.910 ve 
0 1 714 1 
1 1,070 1.070 
S,31¢ 8,31 
l 3,12 
ms 600 7.65 
l ( 1,306 1,46 77 
l 51 8,108 1 & ‘ 1 & 
S A O00 163 1 i?) 1 6 
7 112,628 98,618 


! Ja l 19 


STATUS OF TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1953-54 


As of Jan, 1, 


Importing 
territory-— 
BELGIUM: — 
Helgian Congo 1,102 ‘8 
NETHERLANDS: 
§ Islands .... 367 
Surinam ....... 255 
PORTUGAL 
Angola (PWA) 
Cape Verde Islands 
Macau 
Mozambique (PRA) 67 
Portuguese Guinea . l 
Portuguese India i569 
St. Thome and Principe 
PUMOP nv iee peebes ae 26 
*Subject to remainder being 
eountry. **Less than 1,000 bu 


Quota for 
crop year 


within the 


Exporting countries 
United Stats 


1954 (1,000 bushels) 


total sales — 


Canada Australia Total Balance® 


0 or) “4 


14 14 13 


unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the 


sage this week on the farm program 
before making any extensive commit- 
ments. Dealers also reported that the 
local holdings of soft wheat flours 
were regarded as pretty thin, with 
several of the firm belief that hold- 
ings of the principal operators are 
down to about a month's supply. De- 
spite this inventory position most 
potential buyers were firm in the 
position of awaiting favorable buying 
opportunities before entering the 
market on any large scale. With this 
trend of thought uppermost in the 
minds of many of the buyers, it was 
the general expectancy that buying 
would continue on a hand to mouth 
basis for the present. 

Quotations Jan. 9: Spring short 
patent $7.01@7.11, standards $6.91@ 
7.01, high gluten $7.56@7.66, first 
clears $6.57@6.82; hard wheat short 
patents $6.80@6.90, standards $6.60G 
6.70; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.72@ 


6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.32@5.72, high ratio $6.37@7.62; 


family $8.37. 

Buffalo: Flour sales reached a nor- 
mal level last week. Interest by bak- 
ers was not too great. They are all 
anticipating lower prices and are 
generally content to cover their near- 
by commitments to 30-day require- 
ments. There were isolated instances 
where large bakeries have covered for 
the next 60 to 90 days. Quotations 
Jan. 8: Standard family $8.25; baker 
high gluten $7.40 @7.65, standard bak- 
er $6.90@7, first clear $6.5306.58 

New York: The first week of the 
new year started with business some- 
what better than routine. Early in 
the week one chain baker bought and 
brokers reported more active buying 
of springs, plus a little Kansas, but 
sales were priced date of shipment, 
quick, or at the most, 30-day ship- 
ment. Mills, generally, held their 
prices fairly firm, especially on clears, 
which were scarce to the point of 
non-existence in many cases, and 
since buyers’ ideas on round lots were 
considerably below mills’, orders were 
not closed in volume. 

Modest family and cake flour buy- 
ing was done on protection against 
price advances. 

Throughout the entire metropoli- 
tan area, bakers reported good holi- 
day consumption of baked goods, giv- 
ing every indication of the continu- 
ance of a good potential. Moreover, 
baking in the home also seemed to 
reach good figures because in several 
metropolitan sections grocers’ shelves 
were stripped clean of family flour. 
The eating spree showed what a mar- 
ket there actually is in the area if 
attempts to diet could be discarded, 
but unfortunately for the industry 
January resolutions usually include 
cutting out bread and potatoes, and 
the trade anticipates poorer bakery 
business. 

Prices by the close of the week 
were steady. Quotations Jan. 8: 
Spring family flour $8.35, high glutens 
$7.52@7.62, standard patents $6.87@ 
6.97, clears $6.55@6.80; hard winter 
short patents $6.74@6.84, straights 
$6.54@6.64; high ratio soft winters 
$6.35 @7.60, straights $5.25@5.65. 

Philadelphia: The first week of the 
new year brought a slight improve- 
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ment in the pace of dealings on the 
local flour market, generated to some 
extent by a downward adjustment in 
mill postings on spring grades which 
dropped them 5¢ sack below the pre- 
vailing levels of the previous week. 
Most bakers and jobbers considered 
the decline a step in the right direc- 
tion, and it bolstered their hopes for 
early materialization of the setback 
which so many have been expecting 
for quite a while. 

The acceleration of orders developed 
at mid-week and soon spent itself. 
Mill representatives reported that the 
bulk of placements were in springs 
and, in most cases, were accompanied 
by shipping directions. Individually, 
they did not represent large amounts, 
however, that the total volume 
changing hands proved of little cheer 
to mills whose backlogs have shrunk 


SO 


to the lowest point in quite a few 
years. But the development did pin- 
point the fact that supplies in the 
hands of the trade are not large, 
making for a potentially heavy de- 
mand 

Hard winters also came in for a 
share of buying attention, but here, 
too, it was evident that the trade is 
not yet ready to embark on any 


heavy replenishment program. Buyers 
have lost none of the price-conscious- 
ness which has kept them on the side- 
lines for so long, and it was reported 
that ideas are well below latest 
mill quotations. Larger bakers, who 
have been inactive on the purchasing 
side for a rather lengthy period, are 
said to showing a little more in- 
terest and might be spurred in action 
were any reductions offered them. 


cost 


be 


Quotations Jan. 9: Spring high glu- 


ten $7.6007.75, short patent $7.10G 


7.20, standard $7.05@7.15, first clear 
$6.65 @ 6.80; hard winter short patent 
$6.80 @6.90, standard $6.70@6.80; soft 
winter western $5.55@5.80, nearby 
$5.154 5.35 

Pittsburgh: Last week flour sales 
were better than for some weeks 
past. On two days several mills pro- 


tected buyers and flour was sold 10a 
25¢ lower than in the following days. 
Both hard southwestern and springs 
shared in the buying, and south- 
western hards sold best. The business 


represented conservative buying by 
large and small bakeries and some 
cracker bakers badly in need of re- 


placements. Commitments were made 
largely for 30 days, but a few ex- 
tended to 60 days. 

Family flour advanced in price, and, 


protection being given, grocers and 
jobbers bought at a very good rate. 
Here, too, commitments were con- 
servative, being for 30 to 60 days 
with a sprinkling beyond 60 days 


Soft wheat cake and pastry flow 
sold very moderately the entire week, 
largely for prompt deliveries 

Directions last week were 
good 

In spite of 


fair to 


advancing prices many 


bakers shortly in need of flour are 
holding back from making commit- 
ments, still hoping for lower flour 
prices as the year advances. 
Quotations Jan. 9: Hard Kansas 
bakers’ standard patent $6.4176.64 


medium patent $6.46@6.74, short pat- 
ent $6.56@6.84; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.85@7.10, medium patent $6.90 
a7.15, short patent $6.92@7.20, clears 
$6.35@6.96, high gluten $7.407 7.65; 
family patent, advertised brands $7.95 


@8.25, other brands $7.25@7.70; 
pastry and cake flours $5.25@7.69 


South 


New Orleans: The new year started 
out with considerably more interest 
and activity in flour, in contrast to 
the preceding weeks. While the total 
volume of sales was not large, there 





were some fair sized individual pur- 
chases for 120-day shipments. 

Hard winters from Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas mills enjoyed the 
greater proportion of these sales. 
Northern springs were fairly active, 
with a few moderate amounts being 
purchased for 120-day shipment; how- 
ever, the volume was considerably un- 
der that of hard winters. 

Cracker and cookie bakers dis- 
played much more interest in soft 
winters than they have recently, ap- 
parently the result of contracts reach- 
ing the exhaustion point. Some good 
sized bookings were made with both 
types of trade for 120-day shipping 
periods. Cake flour sales were quiet, 
apparently the result of a slow-down 
in retail sales after very good holiday 
business. Some small lots of cake 
flour were booked for future delivery. 

Shipping directions showed a slight 
pickup indicating the trade was re- 
stocking the low year-end inventories. 
Stocks on hand show a slight in- 
crease, although still fairly low. Ex- 
port flour inquiries improved some, 
and there was general interest from 
European and Latin American coun- 
tries. However, actual sales were of 
small proportion. 

Quotations, Jan. 8, packed in 100- 
Ib. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.30@6.50, 
standard $6.15@6.30, first clear $4.80 
a@5.15; spring bakery short patent 
$6.70@6.90, standard $6.55@6.80, 
first clear $6.30@6.50, high gluten 
$7.15@7.40; soft wheat short patent 
$5.35 5.65, straight $4.95@5.20, first 
clear $4.25@4.60, high ratio cake 
$5.657 6.05; Pacific Coast cake $7.20 
@7.40, pastry $6.55 @6.65. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was un- 
changed last week, with little going 
on. There was no export business to 
speak of, and mills continued to 
operate at considerably less than ca- 
pacity. The current week’s operations 
were fair, but based on picking up 
the slack from the long holiday week- 
ends, and there is nothing new in the 
picture to encourage forward opti- 
mism. Quotations Jan. 9: Family pat- 
ent $7.90, bluestem $6.91, bakery $7, 
pastry $6.35. 

Portland: There has been some 
pick-up in flour business after the 
turn of the year in the domestic field, 
but exports have not revived. Some 
small lots of flour—really small at 
18 to 20 tons—-have been sold to Indo- 
nesia and some to Hong Kong. Philip- 
pine Island trade is quiet, with only 
occasional small lots of flour sold 
there. Army bookings are relatively 
light as compared with a year ago 
and mills do not look for much from 
that source. 

Quotations Jan. 8: High gluten, 
$7.05, all Montana $6.84, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.95, bluestem bakers 
$6.96, cake $7.37, pastry $6.47, whole 
wheat 100% $6.47, graham $6.21, 
cracked wheat $6.21. 


Canada 


Vancouver: Very little new flour 
business across the Pacific could be 
confirmed here last week. The situa- 
tion remains generally unsettled with 
only the odd bright spot on the export 
horizon. 

Setting of quotas and licenses for 
the Philippines covering their first 
quarter flour requirements have not 
yet come in, and Canadian mills are 
therefore forced to mark time at 
present. There continue to be rumors 
of possible decontrol measures in 


Manila as a resuit of the new admin- 
istration, but general feeling in the 
trade here is that the operations will 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





w 


eek-end flour quotations, in s 


acks of 100 Ib 


(Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 


Chicago Mpls Kans, City t8t,. Louls Huffalo 
Spring family $ ' $6.35@7.75 § u $ " | " 
Spring top patent 6.500 6.70 u u 7 a 
Spring high gluten ”“ 6.51@6.86 “ “ ul 
Spring short " 6.31 6.26 " wae “ 
Spring standard 6.40@6.60 6.210 6.26 u w6.70 u 
Spring first clear §6.00@ 6.25 sO 6.16 Ti 6.60 7 
Hard winter family w8.05 “ul 6.50@ 7.60 wT.80 “ 
Hard winter short . 6.10@6.20 a 6.03 @6.09 76.30 “ 
Hard winter standard 6.05 06.10 “ > 9305.99 16.15 “a 
Hard winter first clear “6.49 “ 1.56@56.15 w6.46 " 
Soft winter family 7 “a “ 6.10 “ 
Soft winter short patent 7.12@7.21 a u " u 
Soft winter standard i 16.41 " u “ " 
Soft winter straight " ” “ wo.15 " 
Soft winter first clear 1.50@6 7 "a v4.70 " 
Rye flour, white 4155q@46 4.26@ 4.31 a w4.os “ 
Rye flour, dark +8140 3.87 1.5169 3. he u wis u 
Semolina blend, bulk S29@8.59 S00 8.05 “ ws.65 " 
New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Spring family $ wh $ “ & WS.3T7T ST.95@8.25 § " 
Spring high gluten 7.620@7.6 7.600 7.75 7.560 7.66 7.407.665 7.15@7.40 
Spring short “ 7.10@7.20 TOL@7TAL 6927.20 6.70@6,90 
Spring standard 6876.97 T.05@ 7.15 G91 7.0L 6CROWT7.10 6.56560 6.80 
Spring first clear 6.550 6.80 6.650 6.80 O.57@0.8 63506.96 6. 30@6.50 
Hard winter short 6. TAMER GCROGE90 BS0GE HO BO 56ME84 6.300 6.60 
Hard winter standard “ 67006580 GCHOME.TO 6.416.644 6.156.380 
Hard winter first clear “ “ “ “ 1800 56.15 
Soft winter short patent “ ”" a " 3607 5.66 
Soft winter straight 5.6 7 5.32@56.7 a 4.95 @5.20 
Soft winter first clear a 7 a “ 1.25@4.60 
Rye flour, white om@51 we om 4a Ba 
Rye flour, dark “a u u 1.050 4.18 " 
Semolina bleypd, bulk 8.420 8.8 “ u 8.5207 8.01 “ 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent $ “7.90 pring top patent $ u $11.50@12.20 
Bluestem “6.91 Makers “ 10.15 @10.80 
Bakery grades “7.00 Winter exports? “ 7 
Pastry wears 
*100-Ib, papers, f100-Ib. export cottons, fas Montreal-Halifax, thakery wheat flour 
in 160-lb. papers. **For delivery between Ft. William and British Columbia boundary 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





w 


eek-end milifeed quotations 


ecarload lots, prompt delivery, ton, 


Bran 


Flour 


Red dog 


Bran 
Shorts 


Chicago 








. $51.504 00 
Standard midds 51.5 
midds 

54.000 54.50 
Kansas City 
$47.00@47.75 

17.00% 

un “ 


Mill r 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


7.00@ 41.00 


summarized 
packed In 10¢ 


Minneapolis 
s48.00@ 49 
17.500 49.00 


w51o00 
wol.o0 
St. Louls 
$51.25@61.75 
51.75 @62.2 
“ 
Hran 
it 


from the market reviews, are based on 
)-Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at Indicated points 
liuffalo Philadelphia Hoston 
s “ $ wso.o0 $ whee 
“a Ww 60.00 wooo 
w “ “ 
“ £62.50 “ 
Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
$55.00@ 66.00 $56.00@567.25 5 “t 
5.00 56.00 7.00@57.7 “ 
“ " "7 4g.0n 
Short Middlings 
$ “ ‘ “ 
19 OO 43.00 i8.00@ 51.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





lead 
the 


819 


066 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S as compl 
of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), Jan. 1, and 
Wheat Corn 
1954 1953 1954 1 
Baltimore 4,562 1,064 SN 
Boston 100 “13 
Buffalo . 14,451 16,759 4,127 
Afloat 1,437 5.946 2,179 1 
Chicago 14,625 12,941 714 8,2 
Afloat if 1,966 
Duluth 36,118 29.903 1,906 4 
Enid 41,268 33,258 4 
Ft. Worth 16,777 16,152 
Galveston ° 3,563 2,040 1 
Hutchinson 2,803 17,983 
Indianapolis 1,456 2,317 1.577 1 
Kansas City 15,407 29.269 3 
Milwaukee +066 904 119 
Minneapolis 24,761 15,987 6,181 
New Orleans R15 9 14 
New York 1,349 1,166 131 
Afloat 17,050 
Omaha 16,955 1 41 1793 6 
Peoria 812 259 171 
Philadelphia 1,447 1,777 634 1 
Sioux City 1,667 158 a4 1 
St. Joseph 166 6,124 1,1 1 
St. Louis 4,210 1.39 109 7 
Wichita 17,844 16,296 7 
Totals 293,545 6,251 37,559 


by 


the 


secretary 


of 


corresponding date 


Oates 
1954 
i200 1 
J i” 
1,055 
1 ’ 1 

4 

i% 

11) 

71 
4.18% ‘ 

ae | 

6 

196 

lao 

i74 1 

1 


R 


the Chicago Board 

ofa year ago 
ye -~ Barley 

1953 1954 1963 

110 4 

271 

87 s4l 783 

263 172 

1,003 848 331 

oo 1,509 163 

23 23 42 

17 ee 

128 20 24 

2 2,377 2,290 

1,192 1627 3,824 
1 

wy 13 11 
104 

y 106 
21 1 

19 56 

" 7 4 

1 

2,680 9,892 10,13 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 








Closing grain futures quotations in lea¢ 
WHEA’ 
Mi is -————Chicago 
May July Mar May July 
Jan 1 ; 216% 206 205% 199% 
Jan , OR % 208% oi} 
Jan. 6 09% 209 oon 
Jan. 7 og 20% 200% 
Jan s “og 20s ve 
--CORN- | RVE 
o Chicago Winnipeg 
Mar. May Mar May Mays July 
Jan. 4 155% 156% 1194 122 103% 103% 
Jan. 5 155% 157 1214 124% 105! 105% 
Jan. 6 154% 156% 121% 123% 105% 105% 
Jan. 7 155% 156% 120% 122% 104% 104% 
Jan. & 54% 156% 119% 121% 104% 103% 





ling markets, In cents per bushel 
r FLAXSERL 
— --~—Kansas City Minneapolis 
Sept Mar May July Mar May 
201% a4! 1H) oo 140 194% 
O3% 2173 12% 1M 100 oa) 
202% ‘19 213% O1% s0n% s04% 
“% 19 13% “02% 194% 104 
02% 16% 213 01% «497 92% 
r OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Mays Jul Muar Mi May Jul 
122 x4, " 1% 
125% 9% 7 “y 
124 5% 6 
, ‘ 
1 
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continue under some marketing 
agency such as Prisco. 

The one bright spot for Canadian 
mills during the week was the report 
that some $450,000 worth of flour 
would be bought under the Colombo 
plan for shipment to Ceylon late in 
January. Tenders for this business 
had not come out the end of the week 
but were expected daily. There was 
also the possibility of further flour 
business under the Colombo plan for 
Ceylon, which in the recent past, has 
been securing most of her supplies 
from Europe. 

Canadian mills seeking markets in 
Indonesia learned that Australian 
mills are again reducing prices in 
Djakarta, the latest reductions put- 
ting “Down Under” offerings far be- 
low the best Canadian and U.S. ideas. 
Australia offered both IWA and non- 
IWA flour at A£39.14s.6d. per short 
ton, f.o.b. Australia and this works 
out to about U.S, $4.39 per 100-lb. 
bag, f.o.b. Australia. Canadian prices 
are nearer the $6 mark. 

In the domestic field, hard wheat 
prices are unchanged, First patents 
$12.60 cash car for 98's cottons; bak- 
ers’ patents $11.60 in paper bags and 
$11.90 in cottons; western pastry to 
the trade $12.95 and western cake 
flour, $14.25. 


Winnipeg: Only 126,000 bbl. of Ca- 
nadian flour were worked for export 
for the week ended Jan. 7, and half 
of this was to IWA countries. Domes- 
tic trade has not yet pulled away 
from the holiday dullness, and trade 
remains only moderate, with miils 
operating at less than capacity. 
Prices, however, are firm. Quotations 
Jan. 9: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $11.50@ 
12.20; second patents $11@11.70, sec- 
ond patents to bakers $10,15@ 10.60. 
All prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Good inquiry was re- 
ported early this week, and prices 
held firm at higher Jevels reached 
last week. Bran was steady to $1 ton 
higher, and standard midds were up 
50¢@$1.50. Bran supplies continue 
limited, Quotations Jan. 11: $48@ 
49.50, standard midds. $47.504@ 49, 
flour midds. $51, red dog $52. 


Kansas City: A more urgent need 
for bran moved the coarser offal up 
to a price equal to that of shorts on 
the Kansas City market Jan. 11. De- 
mand was good for bran, with shorts 
demand only fair. Offerings wer> 
moderate. Quotations, basis sacked, 
Kansas City, both bran and shorts 
$47 @ 47.75, 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was mod- 
erate last week, with bran in stronger 
demand than shorts. Supplies about 
offset the demand, Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Jan. 8: Bran $47.25@ 
17.50, shorts $47.75@48. Bran ad- 
vanced $2@2.25 ton and shorts $1.50 
@1.75 ton, compared with the preced- 
ing week. 

Hutchinson: Demand for bran was 
good while demand for shorts was 
only fair. Bran was up $2.50; shorts 
closed at $1.75 above a week earlier 
but down $1.25 from the week's high. 
Most of the demand came from truck- 
ers in the immediate area reflecting 
the close of the Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling. There was some carlot busi- 
ness. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Jan. 9: Bran $47@47.50, shorts $47.25 
@47.75. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds advanced 
2.25 on bran and $1.50 on shorts 
over the previous week. Quotations, 
straight cars, Jan, 9: Bran $50.50@ 
51.50, millrun $50.63@51.63, shorts 
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$50.75 @51.75. Mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes. 


Salina: Demand has been good with 
bran $2 ton higher and shorts $2 ton 
higher. Supplies have been inade- 
quate. Quotations basis Kansas City, 
Jan. 7: Bran $470 47.50, gray shorts 
$48 @ 48.50. 


Fort Worth: Under the influence of 
higher markets in the north, there 
was a tendency last week to withhold 
offerings, and while demand, though 
good, was not materially improved, 
prices worked higher. Quotations Jan. 
8: Bran and also gray shorts $55@56, 
delivered Texas common points; about 
$2 higher on both, compared with a 
week previous. 

Ohicago: Trading perked up in 
millfeeds in the central states during 
the week ending Jan. 11, and the 
heightened buying activity was at- 
tributed to a better feed business. 
Prices jumped 50¢ to $1. Large vol- 
umes moved during the period, al- 
though traders said business on the 
final day of the period slowed some- 
what. Quotations Jan. 11: Bran 
$51.50052, standard midds. $51.50@ 
52.50, flour midds. $537 53.50, red dog 
$54 @ 54.50. 


St. Louls: Demand for both bran 
and shorts last week was good. Near- 
by supplies were rather short. Quota- 
tions Jan. 8: Bran $51.25@51.75, 
shorts $51.75 @52.25, St. Louis switch- 
ing limits. 

Boston: A limited demand for mill- 
feeds was just about balanced by the 
light offerings in the local market last 
week. Quotations on spring bran and 
middlings held unchanged all week 
with both sides appearing little dis- 
posed towards aggressiveness. Quota- 
tions Jan. 9: Spring bran $59, midds 
$58. 


Buffalo: Bran $54.25, standard 
midds. $53.50, red dog $56.25, flour 
midds, $55. 


Pittsburgh: Sales of millfeeds and 
bran were very good last week. Cold 
weather stimulated sales as hazard- 
ous roads caused uncertainty and 
larger retail buying resulted. Whole- 
salers can now get plentiful supplies 
and for immediate deliveries, so they 
cling to their conservative buying 
policies. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, Jan. 8: Bran $59.30@59.90, 
standard midds. $58.30060.40, flour 
midds. $60.304 61.40, red dog $61.30@ 
61.90. 


Philadelphia: Rising tendencies 
came to the fore on the local millfeed 
market last week to the discourage- 
ment of those who have been de- 
ferring purchases in the hope of real- 
izing a saving. Standard bran was 
said to have met favor with buyers, 
but the amounts they took indicated 
only nearby coverage. The Jan. 9 list 
of quotations showed bran up $1 from 
the previous week to $60, while a 50¢ 
addition lifted standard midds. to $60 
and red dog rose $1.50 to $62.50. 

New Orleans: Millfeeds advanced 
approximately $2 last week but 
showed signs of weakness towards 
the weekend. Demand was fairly good 
for immediate and spot, but supplies 
were limited to scarce. The need of 
mixers and jobbers for spot supplies 
apparently caused the tightening of 
prices. Quotations Jan. 8: Bran $564 
57.25, shorts $57@57.75. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1 
last week with demand steady, stimu- 
lated by increased feeding and colder 
weather. Plants are operating to ca- 
pacity, 24 hours a day, six days a 
week and are booked through Jan- 
uary. Quotations Jan. 8: Red bran 
and millrun $47, midds $52. To Den- 
ver: Red bran and millrun $54, midds. 
$59. To California: Red bran and 


millrun $54.50, midds. $59.50, f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Seattle: The millfeed market 
moved up another dollar last week, 
based on good local and California 
demand and scarcity of supplies. Mill- 
ing activity is slack, there are no 
prospects of export business, and 
with a good demand for feed ingredi- 
ents of all kinds, demand for the 
limited amounts of millfeed available 
is strong. January is about cleaned 
out, and there are only limited 
amounts of February available. Nom- 
inal price on January millfeed $49, 
delivered common transit points, with 
February not less than $50 and hard 
to find. 

Portland: Millrun $48, midds. $54 
ton, 

Vancouver: Quotations by prairie 
mills backed and filled during the 
week, ending at the peak in the face 
of limited milling operations and a 
substantial demand from Atlantic sea- 
board states. Domestic demand re- 
mains fair. Cash car quotations: Bran 
$48, shorts $48, midds. $51.75. 

Winnipeg: No change is indicated 
in millfeed trade, and eastern Canada 
continues to take most of the output 
from western mills. Supplies are not 
burdensome. Prices are barely steady. 

Quotations Jan. 9: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills, $37@41, shorts $39@43, midds. 
$48@51. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Trade continues dull, 
with prices up about 10¢ sack on the 
basis of a stronger cash rye market. 
Quotations Jan. 8: Pure white rye 
$4.260@4.31, medium rye $4.06@ 4.11, 
dark rye $3.51@3.56. 

Chicago: Rye flour business con- 
tinued dull in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending Jan. 8: Higher 
prices only encouraged the reiuctant 
buying attitude that has prevailed 
for the last several months. Quota- 
tions Jan. 8: White patent rye $4.55@ 


DEATHS 


Reginald B. Kelsey, Scottish man- 
ager for Harris Bros. & Co. (Grain), 
Ltd., London, for more than 40 years, 
died Dec. 27. 











Andrew B. Broomhall, joint manag- 
ing director of the Northern Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., Liverpool, died Dec. 31. 
He was 67. Mr. Broomhall was the 
second son of the late G. J. S. Broom- 
hall, founder of the Northern Publish- 
ing Co., publisher of Corn Trade News 
and Milling. 


James Campbell Singleton, presi- 
dent of Consolidated Bakeries, Ltd., 
and a leading participant in the af- 
fairs of the Ontario Bakers Assn., died 
recently in Montreal. Mr. Singleton 
entered the baking business in 1920 
and became vice president of Consoli- 
dated in 1950, rising to president in 
1952. 


Reuben P, Andreas, 72, founder of 
Honeymead Products, Inc., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, died Dec. 30 in Miami 
Beach, Fla., after an illness of two 
years. Mr. Andreas retired in 1946 
as president of the firm. A son, D. O., 
is chairman of the board, and Lowell, 
another son, is president of Honey- 
mead Products Co., Mankato, Minn., 
affiliated with the Cedar Rapids firm. 
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4.62, medium $4.36@4.42, dark $3.81 
@3.87. 


St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions were good last week. Quotations 
Jan. 8: Pure white $4.93, medium 
$4.73, dark $4.18, rye meal $4.43. 


New York: Rye flours were with- 
out feature as prices showed little 
variance and news no stimulating fac- 
tors. Quotations Jan. 8: Pure white 
patents $5@5.10. 


Buffalo: Bakers generally have cov- 
ered rye flour requirements for the 
next 60 to 90 days, although all agree 
that the rye basis may be up. There 
is no active buying interest at this 
time. Quotations Jan. 8: White rye 
$5.03 @5.25, medium $4.83@5.05, dark 
$4.28 @ 4.50. 


Philadelphia: A slight upward re- 
vision in mill postings last week car- 
ried the local rye market back to the 
levels prevailing in mid-December. 
The upturn was a disappointment to 
those who have been deferring pur- 
chases in the hope of a decline, but 
the pace of dealings expanded a lit- 
tle, something which was attributed 
as necessity buying by smaller bakers 
whose supplies neared exhaustion. 
The Jan. 9 quotation on rye white of 
$4.99@5 was 5¢ sack above that of 
the previous week. 


Pittsburgh: Buying of rye flour was 
very slow last week. There were a 
few small sales to replace rye pat- 
ents, mostly for immediate deliveries. 
Directions continued good against 
commitments made at lower figures. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
Jan. 8: Pure white rye flour No. 1 
$4.8870 4.97, medium $4.58@4.73, dark 
$4.05@4.18, blended $6.29@6.63, rye 
meal $4.19@ 4.43. 

Portland: White 
dark $5.45. 


rye $6.20, pure 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal in the domestic market shows 
a minor improvement, largely reflect- 
ing increased cold weather which al- 
ways stimulates demand. Export sales 
as far as western mills are concerned 
appear negligible. Prices are steady. 
Quotations Jan. 9: Rolled oats in 
80-Ib. sacks $4.65@4.85 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. 
sacks $5.60@5.85. All prices cash 
carlots 





BREAO |S THE STAFF OF LIFeE-— 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY 

BAKERS NAME OFFICERS 

LOS ANGELES—Clarence White, 
White’s Variety Bakery, was elected 
president of the Master Bakers Re- 
tail Association of Los Angeles Coun- 
ty at the recent annual meeting. Jay 
Thornton, Thornton’s Bakery, Pasa- 
dena, was elected first vice president; 
Iz Cohen, Pic-Son Bakery, second 
vice president; Carl Rood, General 
Mills, Inc., secretary; George Izumi, 
Grace's Pastry Shoppe, treasurer; 
and Fred Spector, accountant, as- 
sistant treasurer. 

The board of directors for 1954 
will be composed of Harry Becker, 
Manhattan Bakery, Manhattan 
Beach; Al Dietsch, Community Bak- 
ery; Hugo Ebmeyer, Swiss-French 
Bakery, Montrose; Bill Elkins, Elkins 
Brothers Bakery; Ralph Englund, 
Mrs. Englund’s Bakery; Dave Honig, 
Sugar Bow! Bakery; Herb Schindler, 
Schindler’s Bakery, Pasadena; Ralph 
Seely, Seely’s Pastry Shop, Pasa- 
dena; Chris Weiss, Weiss Bakery, 
Bellflower; Clarence Brady, Bakers & 
Confectioners Supply Co.; Henry 
Walsna, Baker’s Purchasing Co.; and 
Ray Ziegler, Westco Products Co. 
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Midwest Feed Group 
Makes Special Plans 
for Tenth Meeting 


KANSAS CITY—Several outstand- 
ing features will highlight the prc- 
gram of the annual convention of the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. in 
Kansas City at the Hotel President 
Feb. 18-19. Details of the program 
for the tenth anniversary meeting 
of the group are being completed by 
the committee in charge, and some 
of the features were disclosed this 
week by Lloyd S. Larson, Midwest 
executive vice president. 

“How to Make a Big League Feed 
Salesman” is the subject of a sales 
session to be handled by Ralph 
Everett, Empire Sales Training Cen- 
ter, Buffalo. A panel of four bankers 
from principal feeding areas of the 
Midwest will discuss “How We Fi- 
nance the Feeding of Hogs, Cattle, 
3roilers and Turkeys.” 

“Research on Parade” is the title of 
a session which will be made up of 
specially prepared motion picture re- 
views of feed research being con- 
ducted at each of the state colleges 
in the Midwest region. 

The tenth anniversary will be the 
theme of the annual banquet at which 
a big birthday cake will be lighted by 
past presidents of the association. 
The well known humorist, Dave Liv- 
ingston, Washington, Iowa, will speak. 
The K-Staters, a barbershop quartet 
from Kansas State College, will en- 
tertain at the banquet. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


CHARLES C. MILNES NAMED 
OFFICER OF KANSAS MILL 


MEDICINE LODGE, KANSAS 
D. W. Skinner has announced the in- 
corporation of the H. W. Skinner 
Grain & Lumber Co., Medicine Lodge, 
and the association with the new 
company of Charles C. Milnes of 
Wichita. Mr. Skinner will be presi- 
dent of the new corporation and Mr. 
Milnes secretary. 

Mr. Milnes will become manager 
of the Skinner company’s feed mill 
and also will gradually work into the 
grain operations of the company to 
relieve George Goodburn who plans 
to retire from full activity, Mr. Skin- 
ner said. 

Mr. Milnes has operated the C. C. 
Milnes Feed Supply Co., Wichita, a 
brokerage and jobbing business, for 
the past two years. Previously he was 
a representative in that area for A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, III. 

The Skinner mill at Medicine Lodge 
has a capacity of approximately 10 
tons per hour. The grain storage fa- 
cilities of the plant total 45,000 bu. 


"BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LiFE— 


CREDIT MEN OF MIDWEST 
FEED GROUP WILL MEET 


KANSAS CITY—The annual credit 
managers’ meeting of the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. will be 
held at the Hotel President here Jan. 
26. The association sponsors four 
credit manager groups which meet 
every month in the eight-state area 
of the Midwest. The general meeting 
in Kansas City this month is the 
only combined gathering of the four 
groups each year. 

Business sessions will get underway 
at 9 a.m. with a talk on the business 
outlook by a Kansas City banker. 
There will be an afternoon session and 
one following a banquet in the eve- 
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ning. A round table discussion on the 
turkey industry will be keynoted by 
M. C. Small, executive secretary of 
the National Turkey Federation, 
Mount Morris, Il]. Moderator will be 
R. A. Nichols, Albers Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 

The broiler industry will be dis- 
cussed by a panel headed by R. E. 
Bryant, General Mills, Inc., Kansas 
City. Growers’ intentions and recom- 
mendations on credit will be discussed 
by both panels. Lloyd Larson, execu- 
tive vice president of the Midwest 
association, will be in charge of the 
evening meeting. 

All credit managers or industry 
representatives interested in credit 
problems in the area are urged to 
attend the meeting. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT TONNAGE, 
SALES SET RECORD IN ’53 


NEW YORK—National Biscuit Co. 
dollar and tonnage sales were at rec- 
ord levels in 1953, topping the pre- 
ceding year by about 3%, the com- 
pany announced recently. The 1953 
volume was near $357 million, up 
from $346.5 million in 1952. Final 
profit figures for 1953 “are expected 
to be about the same as in the prior 
year,” when Nabisco earned $2.56 a 
common share, according to George 
H. Coppers, president. Sales in 1954 
are expected to be even better than 
in 1953’s high and some improve- 
ments in operating and net profit also 
are expected. 

“Our industry has been highly com- 
petitive since the end of World War 
II,”” Mr. Coppers said. “This has been 
good. It has made the industry more 
alert and resourceful and has brought 
improved techniques and lower man- 
ufacturing costs.” Nabisco itself is 
pushing plans for its new streamlined 
biscuit and cracker plant at Philadel- 
phia. Grading of the building site has 
been completed and the general con- 
struction contract was awarded at 
the turn of the year. Slated to begin 
production by the summer of 1955, 
the building and equipment are ex- 
pected to cost more than $10 million. 
The unit will boost Nabisco’s post- 
war expansion costs over $100 million. 
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FRANK SCHAFER JOINS 
WARD FEED COMPANY 


GLEN ELLYN, ILL.—Frank W. 
Schafer has joined the Ward Feed 
Co. to be in charge of handling the 
company’s standard feed ingredient 
department, according to an an- 
nouncement by Russel D. Ward, presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Schafer has had wide experi- 
ence in the feed industry, including 
manufacturing, jobbing and broker- 
age. Until 1942 he was associated 
with Gainer Mills, Inc., at Springfield, 
Ill. Since that time he has operated 
his own feed plants and has jobbed 
and brokered feed ingredients, with 
offices at Galesburg and Peoria, III. 

Robert L. Ward will head the de- 
partment handling Ward's Flori- 
Phos, mineral ingredients and urea. 
William Prescott will handle alfalfa 
meal, fish meal and special ingredi- 
ents. 

Ward Feed Co., which recently 
moved its offices to Glen Ellyn from 
Chicago, also handles a full line of 
dog and fox food ingredients. 
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WIDE, OPEN SPACES 
FARGO, N.D.—The 48 states that 
make up continental U.S. contain a 
little more than 1,904 million acres 
of land, reports the North Dakota 

agricultural extension service. 
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L. E. Leatherock Honored on Retirement 


WICHITA The retirement of 
Lloyd E. Leatherock, veteran cereal 
chemist of the Kansas Milling Co., 
has been announced by Elmer W. 
Reed, president and general manager 
of the firm. A dinner at the Wichita 
Country Club Jan. 5 honored the re- 
tiring head of the Kansas Milling 
products control department. The 


Lloyd E. Leatherock 





move was effective Jan. 1, and Mr. 
Leatherock has been succeeded by 
James M, Mills, former assistant of 
the department. 

Mr. Leatherock will maintain his 
connection with the Kansas Milling 
Co. as a special consultant to the 
division he formerly headed. He plans 
to take an extended Florida vacation. 

A graduate of the University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Mr. Leatherock 
also graduated from the American 
Institute of Baking and has been a 
long time member of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, the 
American Chemical Society and one 
of the original members of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers. 

He began his career more than 40 
vears ago as a chemist for the South- 
western Laboratories in Kansas City. 
Later he served with the Moses Bros. 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, and the Sleepy Eye (Minn.) 
Mills. 

He joined the Kansas Milling Co. 
in 1920 as chief chemist and head of 
the products control department. He 
became best known in the industry 
for his research in fermentation and 
the commercial development of wheat 
malting for improving the quality of 
bakery flours. He helped to organize 
the Pioneer Section of the AACC, 
and has been a leader in improving 
the baking and milling characterist- 
ics of winter wheat flours. 





Jan. 1 Wheat Stocks on Farms 
Totaled 424 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON—-Wheat stocks on 
farms Jan. 1 were the third largest 
of record for that date, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. The 
total was 424 million bushels and was 
exceeded only in 1943 and 1948. 

The current stocks were 6% larger 
than the 401 million bushels on farms 
a year earlier and 12% larger than 
the average of 378 million bushels. 
Through Nov. 15, 1953, a total of 144 
million bushels of farm-stored 1953- 
crop wheat had been placed under 
government loan. This was more than 
double the quantity of wheat simi- 
larly placed under loan a year earlier. 

Jan. 1 stocks of wheat stored on 
farms were larger than a year earlier 
in all regions except the south cen- 
tral, where stocks were about one 
tenth smaller, and the south Atlantic 
states, where they were nearly the 
same. Stocks in the western and 
north Atlantic states were one third 
larger than average and in the north 
central states one tenth larger than 


average, but they were less than half 
of average in the south central states. 
Of the U.S. total, 64% was held in 
the north central states, with the 
three states of Kansas, North Dakota 
and Nebraska holding 37%. In the 
western states, estimated stocks were 
28% of the U.S. total, with Montana 
holding 14%. 

Disappearance of wheat from farm 
storage between Oct. 1, 1953, and 
Jan. 1, 1954, was 140 million bushels, 
compared with 112 million during the 
same period a year earlier, Current 
farm stocks represent 36.3% of the 
1953 crop. 

Stocks of rye on farms Jan. 1 to- 
taled 6,587,000 bu.—about one third 
below average but almost 3 million 
bushels larger than the record low 
Jan. 1 stocks held on farms a year 
earlier. 

USDA noted that since the winter 
wheat crop forecast made as of Dec. 
1, conditions in general have been at 
least as favorable as usual. 


USDA Report of Grain Stocks on Farms 





Jan. 1a 1943-62 Jan. 1, 1953 Jan. 1, 1964 

Crop %* 1,000 bu ad 1.000 bu % * 1,000 bu 
Corn for grain 71.1 2 042,366 72.4 2,164,767 74.5 2,138,464 
Wheat i 16.3 S78, 186 10.9 401,110 6.3 424,067 
Oat ‘ 62.7 820,405 62.4 746,660 64.0 778,541 
Barley i6.9 139,925 43.7 98 680 44.7 107,770 
Rye 34.2 9,707 2.7 3,649 36.6 6,587 
Flaxseed tle 110,811 ‘1 9,424 44.5 16,315 
Sorghum grain 139.4 157,585 248.7 23,803 33.2 36,244 
Soybeans 29.8 66,301 28.1 83,621 10.4 79,785 
Hay 64.5 170,088 65.3 $68,126 66.0 169,496 

Comparative Data for Previous Quarters (1,000 hu.) 

Crop Oct. 1, 1962 April 1, 1953 July 1, 1953 Oct, 1, 195% 
Corn for grain 171,375 1,452,627 984,075 329,625 
Wheat . 513,218 269,523 73,106 563,669 
Oats 1,000 , 154,075 218,757 084,324 
Barley 42 57,126 26,479 148,842 
Five 2,454 1,500 10,470 
Flaxseed . 7,166 1,670 21,271 
Sorghum grain ° 3.416 
Soybeans 59,0669 20,293 5,766 

May 1 av., 1943-52 May 1, 1953 
Hay cosoendy vee $15,572 $14,719 
*Per cent of preceding crop. tShort-time average, 11,000 tons 
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MOISTURE DEFICIENCY—The widespread shortage of moisture supplies is 
well illustrated by the above maps, showing total inches of rainfall (top line) 
and the percentage this is of normal precipitation (second line in each state). 
While rains starting in late November have helped the drouth situation 
considerably, the lack of normal moisture earlier in the fall left a large 
deficiency to be made up. Some crop observers say this situation casts a 
great deal of uncertainty on 1954 crop prospects. 





USDA Changes Corn Content 
of Drouth Feed Mix Il to 75% 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has revised the 
drouth mixed feed program, raising 
the percentage of corn in Mix II to 
75% trom the 50% level currently in 
effect. There is no change in Mix I, 
which contains 50% corn and 25% 
wheat. 

The effective date of the change is 
Jan, 18, and no feeder eligibility cer- 
tifieates will be issued for Mix ITI un- 
til that date. 

Feed manufacturers may obtain re- 
placement supplies of corn through 
the Kansas City office of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service. Wheat 
is to be obtained through the com- 
modity office serving the area in 
which the mixer’s plant is located. 
The balance of the emergency feed 
formula is up to the discretion of the 
manufacturer, 

The American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. recently pointed out to the 
USDA that if the percentage of corn 
in Mix Il could be raised to 75%, as 
USDA has now decided to do, eligible 
feeders would have an opportunity to 
buy feed at a more favorable price 
and at the same time give relief to 
those manufacturers that are not in 
a position to use wheat without en- 
countering severe problems and risks. 


AFMA points out that many feed 
manufacturers in certain areas carry 
only a very small inventory of wheat, 
primarily for use in scratch grains. 
For such manufacturers to make Mix 
I, which calls for 25% wheat, it 
would necessitate them going into the 
market to buy wheat. In most cases, 
AFMA continues, this would mean 
purchase of milling grade wheat at a 
figure more than double $1.03 bu., the 
cost of CCC replacement wheat. With 
the risks involved and with probable 
replacement of feed grade wheat, 
most manufacturers are somewhat 
reluctant to do this. 

Some industry observers, noting 
the new Mix II requirement for 75% 
corn, say that the formula likely will 
have to contain a substantial amount 
of urea to bring it up to a desirable 
protein potency. They say it is doubt- 
ful that protein meals can fulfill this 
need in the balance of 25% of other 
ingredients going into the formula. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR EXPANSION 
FOWLER, KANSAS—A 300,000 bu. 
addition to the Fowler (Kansas) 
Equity Exchange Elevator has been 
approved by stockholders. 
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Senate Unit Approves Measure 
to Give CEA Additional Power 


WASHINGTON—Getting off to a 
fast start, the Senate Agriculture 
Committee has acted quickly to ap- 


prove several significant pieces of 
legislation, some of which may be en- 
acted into law within the next 10 
days. 


Among the measures getting Sen- 
ate committee approval late last 
week was S-1990, introduced by Sen. 
Milton Young (R., N.D.). This meas- 
ure would put in the hands of the 
Commodity Exchange Authority sub- 
pena power over persons and records 
involved in suspected manipulative 
practices on commodity contract 
markets licensed under the CEA. The 
bill would also grant to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture injunctive power 
to prevent violations of the CEA act. 
Sen. Young, in explaining this aspect 
of his proposal, said that the purpose 
of the injunctive power is “to pro- 
vide a summary-type proceeding to 
prevent violations before they occur.” 

The North Dakota senator stated 
in advocating the adoption of his bill 
that at that time—May 26, 1953 
CEA officials told him that while 
they had opened proceedings against 
a U.S. importer of Canadian oats, 
charging attempts to manipulate U.S. 
markets, oat imports were continu- 
ing by that firm and others and that 
the CEA had no further authority to 
halt such practices. The imports of 
Canadian oats, according to Sen. 
Young, make it certain that U.S. oat 
producers will receive less than the 
government price support level for 
their oats. 


No Hearings Held 

The first session of the 83rd Con- 
gress took no action on the measure, 
and the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee did not hold hearings on this 
bill. Now in a sudden and unexpected 
move the committee has reported the 
bill favorably without giving any op- 
portunity for interested parties to 
give testimony on the measure. Hove 
ever, it is expected that the commodi- 
ty exchanges will urge the Senate 
committee to defer sending the meas- 
ure to the Senate floor until such 
time as spokesmen for the exchanges 
have a chance to express their views. 

This bill is part of the North Da- 
kota senator’s preoccupation with oat 
and rye imports into the U.S. from 
Canada, a burning issue with him 
which has led to demands on the 
administration to impose controls on 
imports of both oats and rye into the 
USS. 

As a result of his pressure, the 
secretary of agriculture, Ezra Taft 
Benson, sent import control recom- 
mendations on both of these com- 
modities to the White House for 
transmittal to the Tariff Commission 
for hearings and recommendations. 
Action has already been taken by the 
tariff commission on oats, and its 
hearings on rye import controls will 
start on Jan. 13. 

After the tariff commission com- 
pleted its action on oat import con- 
trol findings, the Canadian govern- 
ment voluntarily agreed to limit its 
oat shipments to the U.S. for a 10- 
month period ending Sept. 30, 1954, to 
23 million bushels. Subsequently the 
administration acted independently 
on the findings of the Tariff Commis- 
sion to restrict oat imports from 
sources other than Canada to not 
more than 2.5 million bushels for a 
period terminating on the same date. 

The U.S. import trade which, 


prior to the U.S. import control ac- 
tion, had contracted under firm com- 
mitments to import from Argentina 
as much as 7 million bushels of oats 

has taken vigorous exception to the 
cut-across of contracts made in good 
faith prior to the import control 
order issued by the President in De- 
cember. 

Thus far these protests have been 
without avail, and only last week 
USDA notified the trade that there 
could be no exception taken and that 
the Treasury Department was notify- 
ing its customs offices to take steps 
to hold, through import licensing, im- 
ports from other sources than Cana- 
da to not more than 2.5 million bush- 
els. If this position is retained by 
the U.S., it will probably mean that 
approximately 4.5 million bushels of 


Argentina oats will be unable to 
enter the U.S. 
Following the announcement of 


this formal step to enforce the im- 
port control procedure, it has been 
learned that the protesting oat im- 
porters will hold another session with 
USDA officials to seek some means 
whereby their legal contracts may 
be honored and themselves protected 
from financial loss which would re- 
sult from the surprise and so-called 
arbitrary action by the U.S. 


——=“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CSS TO OPEN OFFICE 
IN CINCINNATI FEB. 15 


CINCINNATI—The opening of a 
Commodity Stabilization Service 
commodity office at 1010 Broadway, 
Cincinnati, Feb. 15, was announced 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. The new commodity office will 
have full responsibility for all CSS 
field activities in connection with 
processed agricultural commodities, 
except processed commodities han- 
dled in the area covered by the Port- 
land, Ore., CSS commodity office 

The principal commodities involved 
are dairy products—butter, cheese, 
and nonfat dry milk solids—livestock 
products, processed fruits and vege- 
tables, and linseed oil. Heretofore, re- 
sponsibility for these and related 
processed commodities has _ been 
divided among six CSS commodity 
offices (located at Chicago, Dallas, 
New Orleans, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, and Portland) and the main 
CSS office in Washington. 

Centralizing of the field activities 
for these commodities (except for 
Portland) in one office, to meet spe- 
cial storage and transportation prob- 
lems, is designed to provide prompter 
and more efficient service to the 
many trade interests concerned. Field 
activities to be assigned to the Cin- 
cinnati CSS Commodity Office will 
include procurement, movement, stor- 
age, inventory, management, disposal, 
payment and accounting and related 
activities incidental to processed com- 
modities. 
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ALABAMA MILLS BUILDS 
ADDITION TO ELEVATOR 


OMAHA—A half-million-bushel ad- 
dition to the elevator of the Alabama 
Flour Mills, owned by the Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., is presently 
under construction. The addition is 
being made to the present headhouse, 
but an additional leg is being in- 
stalled. When completed, total stor- 
age capacity at the plant, located in 
Decatur, Ala., will be 1,200,000 bu. 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged. For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 







MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


DSTOWN MILLS 
OMPANY 
ILLINOIS 








TOWN, 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 


= 








You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
The WICHITA 
Blour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 


DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 











LS BE 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





E. B. Sewell, manager, Willis Nor- 
ton Co., Wichita, has returned from 
a business trip to New York and 
Chicago. 

e 

James L. Rogers, Jr., Augusta, Ga., 
flour broker, is receiving congratula- 
tions from his friends in the trade on 
his new title of “grand daddy,” as his 
daughter, Mrs. Louise L. Walker, 
gave birth to a baby girl, Jan. 4. 

te 

Andrew de Lisser, New York flour 
broker, plans an extended winter va- 
cation in Jamaica, B.W.I., starting 
Jan. 15. T. Ueland was another New 
York flour man who left by plane 
for a South American holiday. He 
and Mrs. Ueland planned to stop off 
in St. Thomas to see their son who 
is in the Coast Guard. 

6 

Queen Elizabeth has appointed J. 
H. Pillman, the British flour import- 
er, to be a Commander of the Order 
of the British Empire. Mr. Pillman 





Raymond K. Stritzinger 


RAYMOND K. STRITZINGER 
RETIRES FROM CONTINENTAL 


NEW YORK—Raymond K. Stritz- 
inger, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of Continental Baking Co. since 
Aug. 9, 1950, reached 65 Dec. 15, 1953, 
and retired effective Dec. 31, 1953, 
under the employees pension plan. He 
also resigned as a director as of the 
foregoing date. 

With the exception of years at col- 
lege, Mr. Stritzinger’s whole business 
life has been spent in the baking in- 
dustry. He was born in Norristown, 
Pa., one of two sons of Lewis G. 
Stritzinger, owner of a bakery. He 
joined Continental Baking early in 
1925, when the bakery in Norristown 
which he owned in partnership was 
acquired by Continental Baking. He 
served successively as bakery manag- 
er, regional manager, president and 
general manager of the entire com- 
pany, and chairman of the board of 
directors. 

His services to the industry gener- 
ally have included the positions of 
president of the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., president of the American 
Bakers Assn., chairman of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, and trustee 
of the Nutrition Foundation, Inc. 





has been honored for his services 
to the U.K. during the war and post- 
war years as an Official of the Min- 
istry of Food. Besides being advisor 
on imported flour he is deputy di- 
rector of cereals. In private life Mr. 
Pillman is a director of Pillman & 
Phillips, Ltd., the U.K. flour import- 
ing firm and a director of the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real. His many offices in the flour 
trade have included the presidencies 
of the National Association of Flour 
Importers and of the London Flour 
Trade Assn. 
@ 


Vv. T. E. Pearson, bakery sales, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was 
a visitor in the New York offices of 
the mill during the week ending 
Jan, 8. 

® 


Sir Patrick Hamilton, a senior ex- 
ecutive of Henry Simon, Ltd., the 
British flour milling engineers and 
George Liebert, the company’s works 
director, are arriving Jan. 16 on a 
visit to North America. They are 
expected to meet business connec- 
tions in New York and Ontario. 


Mack Freedman, Philadelphia flour 
broker, has been honored by an in- 
vitation to join the University of 
Pennsylvania Football Club. This is 
an honorary society composed of for- 
mer Penn football players and friends 
of the university who have shown an 
interest in its gridiron teams over 
the years. 

eS 


Mrs. Lureta Reilly, long distance 
telephone operator on the St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange trading floor for 
the past 35 years, retired Jan 1 on 
account of poor health. 


Frank C. Miller, sales representa- 
tive for Aeroglide Corp., Raleigh, 
N.C. in the East, fell on the ice at 
Manheim, Pa., while calling on the 
trade and is in Center County Hospi- 
tal, Bellefonte, Pa., with a broken 
leg. 
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KINGSTON COMPANY EVENT 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. — The 29th 
annual meeting of employes of the 
Kingston Cake Co. was held recently 
at the company’s plant, 263 Schuyler 
Ave., Kingston, Pa. R. H. Levy, presi- 
dent and founder, conducted the 
meeting. Service pins and certificates 
of award were given to 49 employees 
who had been with the company for 
10 years or longer. 
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BISCUIT & CRACKER GROUP 
CANCELS FEBRUARY MEETING 


CHICAGO—The winter meeting of 
the Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers 
Association of America, originally 
scheduled to be held Feb. 8-10 at 
Redington Beach, Fla., has been can- 
celed, J. S. Vander Heide, B & C 
president, has announced. 

A number of directors have ex- 
pressed regret that they would be 
unable to attend the Florida meet- 
ing because of previous business com- 
mitments and with their approval it 
was decided to hold all business mat- 
ters until the May meeting in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Vander Heide said. 
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Wilson Smith, Miltonvale 45,000 


2 
J. M. Wilson, Fontana 136.0 
al The Plains Equity Exchange & 
Coop. Union, Kismet 100 
s Frank & Elmer Isch, M 
. MeCollom, Kivme id 
uaran ees ise Myron Reed, Norway 6,000 
Englewood Coop. Exchange, EF 


- 





Mliewood ...... 3 190 ) 
Timken Coop. Asen., Timkes 1 ) 
0 u Syracuse Coop. Exchange roune 150,000 
q 5 J Jackson Grain Co., Jackson 159,000 
Ingalla Grain, Inc., Ingall 66,000 
WASHINGTON—The US. Depart- °cnd!* Grain & Feed Co, Keandia 42,000 
ment of Agriculture has announced State total ... 
additional acceptances of applications Semasien ethan 
3 Carl Roc flevator Co Ar ld 153 
totaling 18,789,664 bu. for participa- Citi Koos levator Go, Ancln 114 
tion in the grain occupancy contract Greenley Grain Co., Greer 
Center 


program announced by the depart- 


Marquardt Storage Co., Oga 


ment Aug. 17, 1953. The latest list 

brings the total acceptances to date a CASS ag 943838 

to 263,237,761 bu. Dallas Area—Oklahoma cities iu. 
ai . —— — Zobisch Grain Co (jeary 0,000 
The department also announced Whecier tros. Grain Co, bn 

that cancellations and withdrawals by Watonga . 00 

£ "! > ati OF “ra Cooperative Assn Fargo 

applicants of tentatively approved ap- pe’ ore & Co, Houel ; 

plications to date amount to 51,68 s* Standard Milling Co., Flor 160 


Googe 


é Milling Co Mangum 0.0 
476 bu l.. Barger Elevator, Ele { 


The occupancy contract program, 5 L, Barger, Indiahoma 
designed to encourage the building of = "riers Coop. Grain & Coton 00,000 
additional commercial storage facili- Frederick Grain & Seed Co., Ini 
ties, provides for payments to be Fraderiiis 00,000 
made by Commodity Credit Corp, to kt. B& 


Cassidy Grain Co., Frederich 
McNeill Grain Co., Thoma 163 000 
warehousemen in the event that oc- Clinton 


Elevator, In Clinto 


n 00,021 





- “ Kibb Grain Co liollister 38.350 
cupancy of the contract facility falls Farmers Coop, Grain & Supply 
below specified levels covering a _Co., Rocky ..... 00,000 
4 J J Custer City Farmers Coop. Ex 
period of five or six years, depending change, Custer City ; 
upon the plan the warehousemen Pittman Grain Co., Ine ‘t homa i 00 
Farmers Coop, Mill & Ele 
elect Assn., Carnegie 00.0 
Tha ' _ an iti Farmers Coop, Assn Eldorado 1 
lhe same conditions apply to the jit wiour & Peed Co., Habb + 
acceptances just announced as to Hobart Flour & Feed Co., Hobar 10 
“ee . Cloar’'s Grain Co,, Gotebo 10 
those announced by the department joie. Coop, Bxchunue. Jet 9 
Oct. 8. Under these conditions, accep- = Zaloudek Grain Co,, Kremiis 
tances are made on a tentative basis oo le Coop. Bxchar veh 
pending receipt from warehousemen — prarmers Coop. Elevator Co 
of acceptable final plans and specifi; =, Marsan ie as etyee 
cations. Following is the list of tenta- Major County Coop. Bleva 
tive additional acceptances just an- Asan, Orienta 10,000 
nounced, giving names, locations, and Stele total. . ; 568.574 


warehouse capacities: Texas cities 


A. G, Attebury Elevator, Pull 

Chicago Area—Kentucky cities Bu. Bay ES Switch £10,000 
Murray Warehousing Corp., Farmbilt Mills, Ine., Cuero 108, 00% 

Murray a ‘ 100,000 The Morrison Milling (o., Penton 
Farmers Elevators, Inc., Owens . Randall County Grain & Suppl) 

boro eee ' . ‘ 50,000 Co., Happy 180.000 
South Central Grain Elevator Co., Pitman Grain Co., Hereford 00,000 

heott ihe . 150,000 


Moore Grain & Elevator Co 
‘Taylor + 1 O00 
Burleson Grain Elevator, Meadow 100 006 


Kentucky-Tennessee Food Co 


Hopkinaville , 300,000 


operative, 


Pullman Wheat Grower Ine 
otal for state and area owe 600,000 Pullman switch . 00.000 
Kansas City Area—Kansas cities Ba. Big Tex Grain Co., 8an Antonio 30,765 
Ludell Equity Cooperative Barkley & West Elevator Inc 
Exchange, Ludell ob 4a vee eee 47,100 Bishop ... € 1! 
Pratt Equity Exchange, Pratt.... 200,000 Market Poultry & Ege Co., O'Brien 07,600 
Kueker Grain, Belleville ‘ 40,000 Coffee Grain Co., Hoover 150,000 
Kimer Ochs, Arnold ........ 66.760 (joodpasture Grain & Milling 
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A. N. MeFarlane W. A. Moore 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO. ELECTS—W. H. Gamble, president of Corn 
Products Sales Co., New York, Jan. 5 announced the election of two new 
vice presidents, W. A. Moore and A. N. McFarlane. Mr. Moore began his 
career with Corn Products Sales Co. in the Detroit branch office in 1927. 
Subsequently, he became manager of the Grand Rapids district office and in 
1947 was transferred to the New York office and made package sales man- 
ager. Mr. McFarlane’s service with the company started in 1934, at its 
Technical Service Laboratory, Argo, Ill. plant. He progressed through tech- 
nical sales, research and, for a time headed the chemical sales division in 
New York. Mr. McFarlane, a member of the American Chemica! Society, is 
executive assistant to W. H. Gamble. 
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Co Ine Ropesville 212,000 
FE. A. Patterson Co. Elevator 

Lubbock 164,500 
Laketon Wheat Grower Ine 

Laketon 150,000 
Sears Grain Co., Hereford 200.000 
Sherley Grain Co., Bevina 250,000 
Macon Elevator, Bovina 50,000 
Bovina Wheat Growers, Inc 

Bovina eee 50,000 
Patterson Grain Co., Lockney 150,000 
Stratford Grain Co Lautz 741,000 
Farmers Elevator Co., Ltd., Canyor 250.000 
Kimball Elevator Co Hale Center 70,000 
Harman-Toles Elevator Co., Happy 50,000 
Kimball Milling Co., Prosper 192,500 
J. L. Daniel Warehouse, Eden 169.200 


Itee County Cooperative Asen., 


Tynan ‘ 80.000 
Kerrick Elevator Co., Kerrick 60.000 
Barker Grain & Elevator, Elgin 6u,0 00 
Umbarger Cooperative Elevator 

Umbarger ‘ 180.000 

orpus Christi Grain & Elevator 

Co,., Ince Corpus Christi 500,000 
Patterson Grain Co Inc Sterley 150,200 
Sherley Grain Co Farwell 500.000 
Barnett Elevator Co., Ine 

White lieer 150,000 
lDbarrouzett Cooperative Assn., 

Darrouzett 200,000 
Farmers Grain & Supply Co 

Follett 200,000 
lowa Park Farmers Union Co 

operative, Iowa Park . 196,000 
Perryton Equity Exchange 

Twitchell 500,000 
Etter Grain Co Ine Etter 123.400 
Black Grain Co., Ine Black 250.000 
lbuma Cooperative Elevator 

Dumas 150,000 
I W. Hagaman, Conway 200,000 
Je Latham, Jr Zita Switcl 150,000 

State total ‘ ‘ 9,577,165 
Total Dallas area 15,145,739 
(irand total all areas 18,789,664 
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United Nations 
Relief Agency 
Gets Flour Bids 


NEW YORK Flour millers this 
week were awaiting further news on 
flour buying by the United Nations 


International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. The relief agency is buying 
680,000 sacks for shipment to the 
Middle East. 


Bids by mills went into the agency 
Jan. 11, but it may be some time be- 
fore the entire outcome of the busi- 
ness is known. Bids also were solicited 
from Canada and other flour export- 
ing nations. 

It was reported Jan. 12 
first awards found two small lots 
going to a U.S. mill, but no details 
were immediately available. 

The flour is to be shipped in equal 
monthly amounts from February 
through May. The bids were based 
on 80% extraction, 13% moisture, 1% 
ash and 12% protein. 

Should substantial business in this 
purchase go to U.S. mills, it would 
establish a big demand for clears. As 
a result, the current market for clears 
is an unknown factor. 


that the 
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KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 
PLANS ELECTION JAN. 19 


KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
Feed Club will elect new officers for 
1954 at a dinner meeting to be heid 
at the Hotel Continental here Jan. 
19. Cocktails will be served at 6 p.m. 
and a prime rib buffet dinner at 7 
p.m. Raymond Rust, Quisenberry 
Mills, Inc., club vice president, is in 
charge of the program. 
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TOLEDO EXCHANGE 
NOMINATES OFFICERS 
TOLEDO—O. E. M. Keller, presi- 
dent, Kasco Mills, Inc., has been 
nominated without opposition for his 
second term as president of the To- 
ledo Board of Trade. 
Also nominated, and without op- 
position, were G. J. Forrester, For- 
rester Grain Co., first vice president; 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 


eRe ed 
FAMILY 








bem — 2 = Re v 
WANTED — EXPERIENCED 


flour alesman for sales and supervisory 
work in South with one of the oldest and 
best established mills in industry. Ad 
dress 1447, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 


Minn 


neapolis 2, 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 














KANSAS STATE MILLING GRADUATE, 20 


years’ experience production, manage 

















ment, research, feed, flour, meal, mixes 
Desire administrative position Address 
1358, The Northwestern Miller, 141 West 
Jackson Blvd Chicago 4, Ill 
v ; 
WANTED TO BUY—PNEUMATIC CLASS 
43 small bag weigher for two and five 
pound The Kansas Milling Company, 
Wichita, Kansa 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 


scales, bag closing imachines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us ¢ erning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 















F. M. Alexander, General Mills, Inc., 
second vice president; P. M. Barns, 
Lansing Grain Co., treasurer, and 
A. E. Schultz, secretary. 

In the race for the board of direc- 
tors 11 men have been nominated 
for seven posts. Nominees for direc- 
tors are Paul Atkinson, Norris Grain 
Co.; H. R. DeVore, H. W. DeVore & 
Co.; John Anderson, Anderson Eleva- 
tor Co.; Thomas Irish, Spencer Kel- 
logg & Sons, Inc.; P. A. Kier, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., Toledo mill; Donald 
Mennel, Mennel Milling Co.; D. L. 
Norby, Cargill, Inc.; J. W. Luscombe, 
Southworth Grain Co.; O. J. Jeffery, 
B. J. B. Grain Co.; S. L. Rice, Jr., 
Rice Grain Co., and L. J. Schuster, 
L. J. Schuster Co. 
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CHICAGO AREA BAKERY 
DRIVERS GET PAY HIKE 


CHICAGO About 2,000 driver- 
salesmen were given $3-a-week wage 
increases, retroactive to Nov. 1, 1953, 
by some 40 Chicago area baking com- 
panies. In addition, employers will 
contribute $2.50 a week for each em- 
ployee and each employee $1.50 to a 
health-welfare program. By 1958, 
however, the health-welfare plan will 
have been scaled to where the em- 
ployer will contribute the entire $4 
a week. 

Five hundred bakery shipping clerks 
were granted an 1l¢ an hour pay 
raise retroactive to Oct. 15, 1953, and 
employers will contribute $2.40 a 
week into a health-welfare fund for 
them 











Reduce Employees’ 
Mistake Raise— 
Operational Efficiency 


By Charles H. Broaded 


HE bakery owner who expects 
i perfection of his employees 
or himself—will be doomed to 
disappointment every day of his 
working life. Nevertheless, the mis- 
takes which are made by your em- 
ployees will have a very definite 
bearing on the your 
ation 
If employees 


success of oper- 
make a relatively 
small number of insignificant mis- 
takes, little damage is done. If they 
make a great many serious mistakes, 
operational efficiency is seriously im- 
paired. A firm whose employees make 
few mistakes is in a very 
position in relation to a 
company whose 
many mistakes 
Assuming a normally intelligent, 
adaptable employee, mistakes which 
are due to lack of information, skill, 
or training indicate inadequate super- 
vision and do not call for a repri- 
mand. The fault in such case is the 
owner's or supervisor’s. Where the 
mistake from carelessness oF 
negligence, however, the employee is 
clearly at fault. In such case, the 
supervisor must correct the em- 
ployee’s attitude or continue to be 
plagued by negligent and 
mediocre performance. If the offense 
is ignored, the employee loses respect 
for his and continues to 
make more mistakes because he feels 
he can get away with it. 
There is a method for 
such mistakes which is 
the vast majority of cases. This is a 
step by-step technique for repri- 
manding. That technique is simple 
and easy to remember and apply 
The method should be 
only by the employee’s immediate 
supervisor. Only the immediate su- 
pervisor has a firsthand opportunity 
to get all the and to observe 
the mistake is made. He is 
the only one can determine if 
the mistake actually made 


favorable 
competing 
employees make 


results 


careless, 


superviso!l 


correcting 
effective in 


exercised 


facts, 
when it 
who 


was 


Charles H. Broaded 


AUTHOR—Charles H. Broaded has 
held industrial relations positions 
with several large corporations, and 
is author of the book “Essentials of 
Management for Supervisors,” pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros. 
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Yesterday’s package 
rarely goes far enough 


Today’s Union Multiwalls do more things, provide 
more protection, than ever. Before you accept your 
present container as the best within reach, try Union 
Multiwalls. You may be amazed at the improvement 
they can make in your packaging. 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


Woolworth Building, New York 7, N. Y. 


through carelessness or negligence. 
In using this the super- 
visor (or owner) realize that 


method, 
must 

he is dealing with individuals whose 

sensitivity varies greatly. One person 


may be so sensitive that his ego is 
hurt easily; another may be so in- 
sensitive that it is difficult to make 
any kind of impression on him. When 
reprimanding, these differences must 
be considered if proper results are to 
be achieved. 

Regardless of the type of individu- 


al being censured, a properly admin- 
istered reprimand using the follow- 
ing six-step technique, is usually ef- 
fective 

1. Cool off (but not too long). 

A supervisor's first impulse when 
an employee makes a serious blunder, 
is to become angry and “bawl him 
out.”’ This tendency is aggravated if 
the supervisor is under a mental] or 
physical strain caused by overwork, 
a succession of critical decisions, or 
other factors. The tendency may also 





be aggravated by a feeling of 
curity or inferiority on the 
the supervisor. 

Though he may have many reasons 
for becoming angry, the supervisor 
should not under any circumstances 
permit himself the luxury of this en- 
tirely natural reaction. The employee 
who is “bawled out” becomes irritat- 
ed, disgruntled, upset and discour- 
aged. He will later communicate his 
feelings to other workers, causing 
them to become upset. The entire 


inse- 
part of 
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yours always with..--; 


eme-Evans Flours 


flour! 


ANGELITE—caoke 


‘okie and doughnut flour 


COOKIE KING—c 
eacker sponge flour 


WIN CRACKER KING 
q oO 
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100% soft wheat graham 


GRAHAM KING 


low Vii cosity flour 


PASTRY KING 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


90 John Street New York 


Dalles, Texas Montree!, Cenede 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 
Atlanta, Georgie 


Chicago, Ill, San Francisco, Calif. 











LOUIS, 
MO. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 





working force can become adversely 
affected. 

Though you should always be men- 
tally calm when reprimanding, you 
should not “cool off” for too long a 
period. An offending employee who 
is not corrected within a reasonable 
length of time will (1) think up a lot 
of excuses, (2) begin to think his 
boss did not know a mistake had 
been made, or (3) make more mis- 
takes. In general, the shorter the 
interval between the mistake and the 
reprimand, the better. 

2. Talk to the offender in private. 

No one likes to have his faults dis- 
cussed in the presence of his fellow 
workers. If the mistake is corrected 
publicly, the offender’s personal 
worth is lowered. He loses prestige 
with the group and may begin to 
feel insecure. Those who witness the 
reprimand may subject the offender 
to further criticism, lowering his 
morale further. 

If the reprimand is not deserved, 
on the other hand, by giving it in 
public you may cause other employ- 
ees to take the reprimanded employ- 
ee's side against you. The witnesses 
may feel embarrassed by the 
lack of tact displayed, and may de- 
velop an insecure feeling about their 
own jobs. Whether just or unjust, 
nothing may be gained and much 
may be lost by publicly reprimanding 
employees. You should, therefore, al- 


also 


ways talk in privacy with the em- 
ployee whose mistake you are cor- 
recting 

3. Make certain that the _ repri- 


mand is deserved. 

Nothing will more quickly destroy 
an employee's confidence and respect 
for his supervisor than an undeserved 
reprimand. You should first deter- 
mine by talking to the employee in 
privacy, whether or not the mistake 
was made through actual careless- 
ness or negligence, After obtaining 
all the facts relative to the case, you 
should then obtain an admittance of 
fault from the employee. He will not 
accept even a deserved reprimand 
unless he is convinced that he was at 
fault. At the same time, you should 
find out why and how the error was 
committed. 

4. Show the seriousness of the mis- 
take. 

To make your reprimand convinc- 
ing, you must yourself be fully aware 
of the importance in terms of dollars 
and cents, of preventing costly mis- 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
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TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 








Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 
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Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
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High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
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Jones-Hrrretsater Construction Co. 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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W. Jackson Biyd., Chicago 6, Ili 





“RUSSELL'S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


{ RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUk 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Generali Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 










takes. If you are not greatly con- 
cerned about damaged equipment, 
spoilage of materials, or maintenance 
of a quality product, neither will the 
employee be concerned about them. 
It may help in fostering the correct 
attitude toward costly mistakes, to 
keep a separate record of the cost 
in dollars and cents, of mistakes made 
by employees under your supervision. 

If the mistake is serious enough 
to warrant a reprimand, the employee 
should be shown the full effect of his 
carelessness even though the imme- 
diate damage is apparent. The sub- 
ordinate should be informed of the 
bad results in a straightforward man- 
ner so that he will realize exactly 
how you feel about it. If an apparent- 
ly small mistake has widespread con- 
sequences, these should be explained 
fully to the employee. Otherwise he 
will feel that the mistake was un- 
important. 

5. Encourage the offender to do 
better the next time. 

Any normal individual will feel 
dissatisfied with himself upon being 
deservedly reprimanded. This dissat- 
isfaction is all to the good as long 
as it is directed toward encouraging 
the employee to do a better job in 
the future. Again, the personal char- 
acteristics of the individual must be 
considered in determining the _ se- 
verity of the reprimand. The repri- 
mand should not destroy the founda- 
tions of the employee's self-esteem or 
he will become discouraged and his 
enthusiasm for the job may be killed. 

Since your objective is to correct 
the mistake and make the man a 
better worker, you should encourage 
the offender by indicating your be- 
lief in his ability. An expression of 
confidence in his trustworthiness im- 
plants a resolution to improve his 
workmanship. An employee who 
knows his supervisor has confidence 
in him is unlikely to continue mak- 
ing thoughtless mistakes. 

6. Demonstrate the right to your 
supervisory position by showing how 
to prevent a recurrence, 

Proper execution of this step calls 
for exercise of your superior job 
knowledge acquired from previous 
experience and greater know-how. It 
may also call for exercise of some 
original thought to explain the tech- 
nique which you understand, in terms 
of the employee’s experience and 
ability. Unless this final step is car- 
ried through convincingly, your pre- 
vious efforts may be wasted. By do- 
ing this you prove your worth to your 
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If It’s Worth Insuring— 
It’s Worth Appraising 


PATCHIN APPRAISALS 
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Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast wish 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTean Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New Yous City 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 
SINCE 1874 
Leavenworth, Kansas 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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TWO BAKERY- TESTED Ww 
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QUALITY FLOURS 









FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 
Mellow Type Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Vlour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 

















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


“ 


service 


The Northwestern Miller Service Program 





The Northwestern Miller is proud of its 

service program developed and maintained to 

provide advertisers with news flashes, inter- 

pretations, clarifications, texts of government 

regulations and similar information of value 
in the operation of a busi- 
ness. 


Industry information is 
gathered by staff members 
in Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Chicago, New York, 
Washington and Toronto. 
Reports are consolidated 
and transmitted through 
a network of teletype, 
telephone and direct Western Union wires. 





Urgent news flashes of immediate value are 
sent to advertisers by telephone and telegraph. 
Special news bulletins go to advertisers by 
first class mail, presenting an enlargement of 
the flash news with additional background, 
clarification and interpretation. 


The Washington Report, a weekly letter 
service inaugurated to meet the industry's 
urgent need for additional news and interpre- 
tation from the nation’s capital, also is sent to 
advertisers by first class mail. This bulletin is 
largely the product of The Northwestern 
Miller’s own Washington representative. 


A special weekly news bulletin is also pre- 
pared for and sent by air mail to Canadian and 
European advertisers. 


Bulletin Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Proof of a job well done... 


“Congratulations on the effectiveness of 
your service program.”—A Montana mill 
executive.* 


“You are entirely too modest in describing 
the value of your Washington Report. It 
is up to the usual high quality and stand- 
ard that you have established over the 
years.”—A Minneapolis milling company 
official.* 


“Your Washington Report is clearly set 
forth and we value the interpretation.” —A 
Pacific Northwest flour mill executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


SSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSESSSSSESSSSSESSeSEeeeeeeese 
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The value of this extra editorial service to 
advertisers in The Northwestern Miller is 
evidenced by the many expressions of appre- 
ciation received. It is an important part of the 
magazine’s extensive service-to-advertisers 
program, which also includes: 


e The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 

© The Library, for reference and research 

@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

© Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 





Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


Tue NorrHwestern MILLteR ¢ FErEpsTurrs 
Tue AMERICAN BAKER * MILLING PropUCTION 











118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 
TORONTO 
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subordinates whether you are the 
owner or a supervisor. 
Wherever possible, of course, the 


real supervisor prevents faulty work- 
manship by means of thorough in- 
struction and superior job knowledge. 
In this way, he prevents his subor- 
dinates from making many possible 
mistakes. When one of them does 
commit one that requires reprimand, 
however, he exercises his ability to 
correct him without causing irrita- 
tion or resentment, using this six-step 
technique to straighten him out. 


BREAC S THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


Arkansas, Oklahoma 
Bakers Plan Meeting 


EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK.—-Com- 
mittee chairmen for the Arkansas- 
Oklahoma Bakers’ Convention have 
been announced by Charles Meyer, 
Jr., publicity and attendance chair- 
man. The convention will be April 
25-27 at the Crescent Hotel, Eureka 


Springs, Ark 

Committee chairmen and members 
are: 

General chairman, John Rogers, 
Continental Baking Co., Little Rock, 
Ark.; entertainment, George Munsey, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Little Rock, 
Ark.; program chairman, Harry Ship- 


ley, Jr., Shipley Baking Co., Fort 
Smith, Ark.; Oklahoma chairman, 
Jim Bills, Bakerite Bakery, Chicka- 


sha, Okla.; committee members, E. H 
Van Antwerp, Van's Bakery, Edmond, 
Okla.; Dennis Green, Pollock Paper 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.; G. C 
Milner, Milner’s Bakery, Paul's Val- 
ley, Okla.; Jack Parks, Parks’ Bakery, 
Ardmore, Okla.; and Ray Jones, Corn 
Products Refining Co., Oklahoma 
City. 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 








Oklahoma City, Okla. 








SUPERIOR 
PACKAGING 


for the 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Atlenta Minneapolis 


MILLING New Orleans New York City 
Dolles 347 Medison Ave 
INDUSTRY St. Levis 
Denver Winter Hoven, Fla 
fe Los Angeles Sen Francisco 


1870 


Kenses City,Kens. Phoenix 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 
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PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS’ 
GROUP ELECTS OFFICERS 

PITTSBURGH—The Retail Master 
Bakers Assn. of Western Pennsyl]- 
vania held its annual election and 
“schlachtfest” at Teutonia Hall, with 
John Knaus, Knaus Bakery, chair- 
man. 

Ernest Gysegem, nomination com- 
mittee chairman, presented a ticket 
which resulted in the election of R. 
Dunkelberger, Bergman Bakery, 
Millvale, president; Frank Mandl, 
Mandl Bakery, vice president; Her- 
man Knell, Jr., Knell Bakery, finan- 
cial secretary; Ray Bezila, Winters 
Bakery, treasurer; Paul M. Baker, 
Jenny Lee Bake Shops, McKees 
Rocks; Donald Wilde, Wilde Bakery, 
Pittsburgh; Gus Maseizik, Pure Food 
Bakery, New Castle; and Robert 
Kleindienst, Kleindienst Bakery, 


Sewickley, directors. The _ retiring 
president is Joseph Aumer, Aumer 
Bakery. 

Dean Anderson, Warren Baking 


Co., Warren, president, Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn. and Theo. Staab, secre- 


tary, Pennsylvania Bakers 
were guests. 

Mr. Staab spoke on the benefits of 
group insurance in the baking indus- 
try, stating that “baking firms using 
group insurance have found there is 
less turnover of personne! since they 
carry group insurance.” 

A committee was appointed to 
study and perhaps revise and mod- 


Assn., 


ernize the association's constitution 
and by-laws, members being James 
McNally, McNally Bakery, Aspin- 
wall; Paul M. Baker, Jenny Lee Bake 
Shops; and John Richey, Richey 


Bakery, Uniontown. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


PRELIMINARY PLANS SET 
FOR MACHINERY MEETING 


NEW YORK—Program plans are 
going forward for the annual meet- 
ing of the Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn., to be held 
Feb. 15-17 at the Nicollet Hotel in 
Minneapolis. 

Preliminary plans have been an- 
nounced by R. R. Strong, Strong- 
Scott Manufacturing Co., Minneapo- 
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lis, convention chairman. 

The meeting will open Feb. 15 with 
a board of directors meeting and a 
business session, including reports 
by officers and committees. The pro- 
gram for the luncheon at noon in- 
cludes an address by Donald S. Eber, 
executive secretary of the Association 
of Operative Millers, Kansas City. 
After the luncheon the business ses- 
sion will continue with further re- 
ports and election of officers. The 
President's reception will be held in 
the evening. 

On Feb. 16 there will be a techni- 
cal engineering session, a general as- 
sociation luncheon and a production 
engineering session which will fea- 
ture a panel of production men. 
Names of two of the panel members 
have been announced. They are Frank 
T. Heffelfinger Il, King Midas Feed 
Mills, and M. M. Noxon, Nutrena 
Mills, Inc., both of Minneapolis. The 
annual banquet will be held in the 
evening. 

On Feb. 17 there will be a business 
session, the “status of the industry” 
luncheon and a board of directors 
meeting. 





Selected 


MILLING — 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft wincer wheats to fill 


the most exacting milling requirements. We 
offer complete coverage of ail major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four southwest- 
ern states and maintain large terminal stor- 
age facilities. Total elevator capacity of 
8,500,000 bushels. Call us for your wheat 
and coarse grain requirements. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN « OATS « FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 
TOLEDO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
WINNIPEG 


BALTIMORE 
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BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 





ah oe . 


a 





Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 





KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 


CHICAGO 


PEORIA 
DULUTH 
LIVERPOOL . 


Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


Total Elevator Capacity 
&,500,000 Buds. 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Country -Milled 
from Country-Kun 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section, 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


“Yhe 
WALL-ROGALSKCY MILLING CO, 


PHERSON ’ CAEAD sd 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


@ 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE 2 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 














KOEN RLODGETIS” RYE ici! 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 





. 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








A woman returned her new electric 
iron to the store, complaining that 
“it doesn’t heat properly.” 

The service department tested it, 
found it in good order, and suggested 
she have her home wiring checked. 

“Oh,” she replied, “I don’t have 
electricity. I take the iron across the 
street to my sister’s home, plug it in 
until it gets hot, then take it home. 
But it doesn’t seem to hold the heat 
long enough for me to do much iron- 


ing.” 
¢$?¢? 

The employment office of a large 
aircraft factory in Dallas, Texas, un- 
der steady pressure from the hun- 
dreds of job seekers who flock to the 
plant, answers thousands of questions 
daily, some of them unusual. 

A company interviewer recently 
answered the telephone to find one of 
the applicants on the other end. 

“I’m filling out this heah fohm you- 
all sent me,” the voice drawled, “now, 
down heah wheah it says ‘telephone,’ 
does that mean I phones you, or you 
phones me?” 


¢?¢¢ 

“The Coal Retailers’ dinner is next 
week,” said Mrs. Jones. “What color 
dress are you going to wear?” 

“Well,” replied Mrs. Smith, “we 
are supposed to wear something to 
match our husbands’ hair, so I’m go- 
ing to wear black. What will you 
wear?” 

“Gracious me!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Jones, “I don’t think I'll go.” 


¢¢?¢ 
Some self-made men should get 
themselves patented to prevent there 
ever being any others like them. 


Some of the new bathing suits are 
just big enough to keep the wearers 
from being tanned where they ought 
to be. 
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S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 


Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat iis grown on " Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn K]TLOUR pomestic 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 


New York San brancisco 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





ua 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520—120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St 


NEW ORLEANS, U. 8S. A. 















SINCE 1925 





APPRAISERS TO THE MILLING AND GRAIN TRADE 


SERVICE COMPANY 


605 Fourth Avenue South 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Famed,”’ London 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 














COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘“Coventry,’’ London 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 











Cable Address: ‘“Topri"’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








Cable Address: “Dorrgeacn,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 














CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 














FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 

. FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 











JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anxnp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ANCHOR," Belfast 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 








LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address “Goldenglo,”” Glasgow 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“Marve.,’’ Glasgow 











ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR ean 
GLASGOW 


DiptoMa.,"’ Glasgow 


50 Wellington St 


Cable Address 














Jan. 15.—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louis 
ville, Ky.; sec., Paul M. Marshall 
1867 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 


4, Tl. 


Jan. 19-21 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Flamingo Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 189 No. Ashland Ave., 
Palatine, Il. 

Jan. 23—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; Ft. Shelby Hotel, Detroit; sec., 
Henry 8S. Cowgill, Amendt Milling 
Co., Monroe, Mich. 

Jan. 23-25 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 2—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland; sec., Roy 
Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Jan. $1-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Feb. 2-4—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., Sid- 
ney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


Feb. 6-7— Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual golf outing, 
Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte, N.C. 

Feb. 8-10 — Biscuit and Cracker 
Mfrs. Assn. of America; Tides Hotel 
and Bath Club, Redington Beach, 
Fla.; Sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, IIL. 

Feb. 15-17—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn.; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Feb. 17—The Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. G. A. Bent- 
ley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, 
N.Y. . 

Feb. 25-26—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. A 

Feb. 28—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 2— Colorado Grain, 
Milling and Feed Dealers Assn.; Shir- 
ley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., 
Ralph Booze, 605 Mining Exchange 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 


March 1-4— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Victor E. Marx, 
Room 1354, 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, TIL 

March 14-17 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; Sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 138, Tl. 

March 20-22 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M.; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. Box 
127, Albuquerque, N.M. 


April 6—Pennsylvania Division No. 
4, Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, fifth annual assembly, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; 
sec., J. K. Hooker, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., 622 N. 25th St., Reading, Pa. 

April 6-7— Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Sixth annual Bakers Forum, 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., 
Jack McCarthy, Sugar Products Co., 
Los Angeles. 





Apr. 21-24—Southern Bakers Assn.; 
Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg, 
Fla.; Sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


April 25-27 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
bakers convention, Crescent Hotel, 
Eureka Springs, Ark.; sec., Charles 
Meyer, Jr., 501 Union Life Bldg., 
Little Rock, Ark. 


April 26-28—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 


May 2-4—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas; 
Sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


May 2-5—National Fisheries Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mgr., Mal Xavier, 1614 Twen- 
tieth St., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 


May 3-4— Associated Bakers of 
Minn.; Lowry Hotel, St. Paul; Sec., 
J. M. Long, 6283—14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


May 10-12—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines; Sec., Nor- 
man X. Swenson, 118 South Court St., 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 


May 16-17—National Association of 
Flour Distributors; Hotel Astor, New 
York City; Sec., Wayne G. Martin, 
114 E. 40th Street, New York 16, New 
York. 


May 17-19—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Sec., Herman Steen, 3809 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Hl. 


May 17-19—Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc.; Boca Raton Hotel, 
Boca Raton, Fla.; Sec., William A. 
Dolan, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. 


May 23-25—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City; sec., Peter J. Braida, American 
Bakers Publishing Co., Produce Ex- 
change, New York 4, N.Y. 


Algemeene Handel-en 


N. V. Industrie Maatschappy 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
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Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








OP gy 
36, Maucitaweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentache Bank 
Address 


Cable “Felixcohen” 











Established 1885 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








N V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
165 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas st., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 








TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 
Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers Supplies 
Cable Address: ‘‘Trofo,” Copenhagen 











WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers . _ 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: "WaveRr.ey” 


Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON's 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 
Fiour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ 
Cables: Radium Corr 


sundries 
P.O. Box 6 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW ,C 2 


Cc. 1. F. business much preferred 


50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 











W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wedeboer” 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR 8SPBCIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating termes and 
will be sent 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 


conditions in full 


on request 








Established 1874 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
vw/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 





























“The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal 


market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MII I ING CO 


) 


THE 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


January 12, 


1954 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
mma me 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
& wecorsors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 











Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS, 














WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookle Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 
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list services. 








The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program 
of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
Are you taking advantage of this 
service program? Ask for more details. .... 


The Northwestern Miller 





118 South Sixth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 


2, MINN. 


























SuUTe 


\ as the 


daily paper 














News is an extremely perishable commodity. It must be delivered 
promptly and dependably to be of value. 

Flour treatment is similar in that no matter how good the product, it’s 

only worthwhile if it’s available when, and in the manner, you want, 
To provide the experience, products and organization to ensure that 
kind of availability the N-A Flour Service Division, over the years, has 
\ always made good equipment and materials—has maintained competent 
laboratories to continuously test and improve its products—has offered 
\ complete, single-responsibility service including equipment, chemicals and 
technical help—and has maintained an extensive field service organization 


always at your call to help prevent trouble and avoid costly shut-downs, 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 

lor a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 





to | 
‘te 
4 tus 
and 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES iN PRINCIPAL ciries 


““Dyox,” “Novadelox” and ‘‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. NA-78 








The most important letter 
you ever wrote 


Life can be pretty lonesome when you’re away from home. 
Ask any ex-serviceman. Ask him how long the days were 


when he was in Europe, on a Pacific Island, or in Asia. 


He'll tell you that the one thing most important in raising 
morale and keeping spirits high is a letter from home. It’s 
just as important today, to the thousands of servicemen in 
Korea, Japan, Hawaii, West Germany, Austria, Italy and 
other distant places. 


So write letters—and write them regularly—to all your 
friends and relatives who are in the armed services. It'll 
take just a few minutes of your time, but will bring rich 
rewards in appreciation from the servicemen. Please don’t 
write, however, to those you don’t know—this is a request 
from the Defense Department. 





